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RE YOU your snapshots 

ready for Kodak’s $5,000 High 
School Snapshot Contest for high school 
students (grades 9-12)? There are 256 
cash prizes, with four first prizes of 
$300 each. The judges are looking for 
black-and-white snapshots with gen- 
eral interest and appeal. Subject matter 
and originality are the important things. 
That’s why box camera users like this 
contest. 

While your best bet is to shoot a 
new picture, you may enter any picture 
you've made since April 1, 1956. The 
contest closes on March 31, 1957. For 
further details, see the Eastman Kodak 
Co.’s page in the Jan. 11 issues of 
Senior Scholastic, Practical English, and 
World Week. 

Remember, too, that the deadline 
for the national Scholastic-Ansco Pho- 
tography Awards is March 15. Many 
of the regional contests have just closed, 
(Send post card to Photography Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36 to get the rules booklet 
if your librarian doesn’t have one. 

A number of Camera Clubs 
sent in excellent letters for our Camera 
Club letters contest. The contest runs 
throughout the year so there is plenty 
of time for you to enter. Just write 
about your club activities, your camera 
equipment at school and at home. The 
next winners will be announced in an 
early issue of this magazine. They will 
receive “sleeves” of G. E. PowerMite 
M-2 flashbulbs. Grand winners for the 
year (taken from the monthly winners) 
receive cases of flashbulbs. 

Jacob Deschin, who is chairman of 
the Board of Judges for Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards, has an 
excellent paperbound book, Oppor- 
tunities in Photography (Vocational 
Guidance Manuals, Grosset & Dunlap, 
New York. $1). Ansco has a beautiful 
new booklet, How to Make Better 
Color Pictures (Ansco, Binghamton, 
N. ¥.°75¢). For a free booklet, Pho- 
tography, write to the Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technology, 65 Plymouth Ave., 
S. Rochester 8, N. Y. Your library or 
your camera club adviser may already 
have copies of these helpful booklets. 
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School Activities 


Do your photographers take pictures 
of school club activities? A flash at- 
tachment is helpful for such pictures. 
Boost available light with photoflood 
bulbs in ceiling fixtures if necessary. 


Catch people in interesting close- 


‘ups, doing things. You can find out the 


schedules of club activities in advance 
by consulting program chairmen. Pic- 
ture a speaker making a forceful ges- 
ture. If possible, try to include an angle 
that shows some of the audience with 
the speaker. Club insignia and posters 
will add color to your pictures. 

Be sure to~get the names (spelled 
correctly) of everyone whose picture 
you take, Also, get correct titles of 
club officers, sports players, ete. Record 
the date and event and start a separate 
filing system so that you can locate the 
negatives in the future. 

Photographic cards may be used the 
year around for special occasions. If 
you want to send cards to ten or more 
people and say something in a special 
way, try a photographic card. Your 
photofinisher does the work for you. 


Pick out your picture and he'll print | 


it on a card, leaving room for your 
message. Such special cards are original 
for greetings at Easter time, for “Thank 


you’ notes for graduation gifts, and for 


announcements like moving ‘to a new 
address. 

Your snapshot must fit the occasion. 
For example, you'd want a picture of 


you in cap and gown for a graduation | 


card, A picture of your church might 
be just right for an Easter card. If 
you've moved, a picture of your new 
home might‘announce this fact. 


SNOWMEN: This photo, by William 
Papproth, Cathedral H. S., Belleville, 
ll., won @ second prize in the 1956 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 


Maurice R. Pr 
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INP photo 
SPACE TALK: Dr. Kaplan discusses plans for ‘man-made moon.” 


Wide World photo 


EXPLORER GOULD interviewed in “non-polar” attire. 


Newsmakers 4 


“DOCTOR JOE” 


JULY 1, 1957, will mark the be- 
ginning of an 18-month journey 
into the unknown by leading scien- 
tists from 55 countries around the 
globe. It’s the International Geo- 
physical Year (IGY)—a world-wide 
study of the Earth’s geography and 
the physical forces that influence it. 

The gigantic job of planning ‘all 
the U. S. activities for IGY is in the 
hands of one of America’s leading 
physicists, Dr. Joseph Kaplan. 

“Dr. Joe”—that’s what his friends 
call him—is a tall, amiable man with 
a keen sense of humor and a long 
list of scientific achievéments to his 
credit. He was chosen for the chair- 
manship of the U. S. National Com- 
mittee for IGY “because he has out- 
standing qualities of leadership, ex- 
pert knowledge of the geophysical 
field, and great ability to get along 
well with other scientists.” 

Dr. Kaplan was born in Hungary 
in 1902. The Kaplan family moved 
to the U. S. when Joe was 8 years 
old. A talent for math—and that un- 
known quantity, “fate”—played a de- 
cisive part in determining the course 
of Joe’s future. During high school, 
he worked afternoons in a grocery, 
tallying up purchases. The grocery 
had a “mysterious” regular customer 
who often complimented Joe on his 
speed and accuracy with figures. The 


man turned out to be a renowned 
professor of mathematics at Johns 
Hopkins University. On his urging, 
Joe tried for—and won—a scholarship 
at Johns Hopkins. 

In 1928, Dr. Kaplan began a long 
teaching career at the University of 
California. During World War II, he 
served as chief of the Air Weather 
Service. After the war, Dr. Kaplan 
resumed his teaching and scientific 
research. He has contributed several 
major discoveries to the field of 
geophysics. 

Somehow, in his busy schedule. 
Dr. Kaplan manages to squeeze in 
many hobbies, such as sports and 
hi-fi. His interest in hi-fi is so keen 
that he named one of the planning 
stages of IGY in honor of this hobby. 
The project was dubbed by him LPR 
—to stand for “long-plaving rocket.” 


ANTARCTIC EXPERT 


ANTARCTICA, the most mysteri- 
ous of continents, will undergo a 
thorough “going over” during IGY. 
Top man in charge of the U. S. Ant- 
arctic program is a leading American 
geologist, Dr. Laurence Gould. A vet- 
eran explorer, he was second-in-com- 
mand during the 1928-30 Byrd Ant- 
arctic expedition. 

During that expedition—his first 
in the Antarctic— Dr. Gould was 
always ready to venture out on the 
most dangerous assignments for the 


sake of scientific inquiry. Once he 
and two colleagues were lost for 
days in a mountainous area where 
they had gone in search of rock 
specimens. A raging blizzard de- 
stroyed their plane and radio, leaving 
them completely cut off. The men 
were finally found by a search party. 
Dr. Gould joked about his perilous 
ordeal. “I was never lost really. I 
knew where I was all the time.” 
When he isn’t exploring the world’s 
icy regions, Dr. Gould serves as pres 
ident of Carleton College, in North- 
field, Minn. Born 60 years ago, he 
attended the University of Michigan 
After college, he went on exploring 
expeditions to Greenland and to Ant 
arctica. In 1932, he came to Carle- 
ton College as professor of geology, 
and dn 1945 was named president. 
During World War II, Dr. Gould 
served as chief of the Arctic Section 
of Army Air Forces Intelligence. He 
is a member of the Arctic Institute 
of North America and has written 
several books about the polar regions 
Among his many other distinctions 
Dr. Gould has won a reputation as a 
man who can “swear better than any 
other man, without using a single 
cuss word.” A favorite expression of 
his is “by the beard of the prophet.” 
This usually precedes a long flow of 
equally “scholarly” swear words. 
Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 72! 





King Saud, Ike Confer 


King Saud ibn Abdul al Faisal al 
Saud, ruler of oil-rich Saudi Arabia, 
talked over Middle East problems 
with President Eisenhower during 
the king’s two-week visit to the U.S. 


The tall, bearded king came to the 
U.S. at the invitation of the Presi- 
dent. As one of the world’s few re- 
maining absolute monarchs, King 
Saud wields unlimited power over 
7,000,000 inhabitants of his desert 
kingdom. But it is his country’s vast 
oil resources—greater than those of 
the entire U.S.—that Saudi 
Arabia its considerable importance 
in world affairs. (See major article in 
February 1 issue.) 

Saudi Arabia's 
were discovered—and are now being 
tapped—by a group of U.S. oil com- 
panies. The sale of oil has increased 
the income of Saudi Arabia to. more 
than 40 times its average in the 


gives 


fabulous oilfields 


1930's, thanks to U.S. capital invest- 
ment and technical know-how. 
King Saud proclaims himself a 
“good friend” of the United States. A 
devout Moslem, he is reputed to be 
staunchly anti-Communist. 
But the Arabian monarch is also a 


determined’ supporter of Arab na- 
tionalism and an uncompromising 
opponent of Israel. His nation has 
thus backed anti-Western moves by 
Egypt's President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. King Saud, furthermore, has 
formally linked himself with Arab 
“neutralism.” His country is a mem- 
ber of the Egyptian-sponsored alli- 
ance of Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Jordan, and Yemen. 

Despite this, King Saud apparently 
wishes to maintain close ties with 
the West—and particularly with the 
U.S. The U.S., in turn, has sought to 
strengthen our friendship with Saudi 
Arabia—to protect vital oil resources 
and to keep Soviet Russia out of 
the Middle East. 

A series of long, behind-closed- 
doors conferences between the Ara- 
bian king, President Eisenhower, 
U.S. Secretary of State Dulles, and 
other high officials were said to have 
gone “extremely well.” Agreement 
was reported on 


Pl. Renewal of the U.S. lease for 
use of the $50,000,000, American- 
built Dharan atomic bomber airbase 
in Saudi Arabia (the lease expired in 
June, 1956). 

>2. U.S. military aid and defense 
training for Saudi Arabia’s armed 
forces. 

King Saud’s visit to Washington 
was conducted amidst pomp and 
pageantry. President Eisenhower, in 
an unprecedented action, greeted the 
king personally at the airport. All 
other distinguished guests had pre- 
viously been received by the Presi- 
dent at the White House, 

But if the thick carpet was rolled 
out in Washington, it had been kept 
tightly rolled up in New York—when 
King Saud arrived there by ocean 
liner. Mayor Robert F. Wagner and 
other officials of New York City 
coldly snubbed the Arabian monarch. 
Wagner's explanation for his “inhos- 
pitality” to Saud: “He’s a fellow that 
says slavery is legal, that in his coun- 


try our Air Force cannot use Jewish 
men and cannot permit a Catholic 
priest to say Mass...” 

President Eisenhower disagreed 
with Mayor Wagner’s stand, and said 
so at a press conference: “You don't 
promote the cause of peace by talk- 
ing only to people with whom you 
agree... You have got to meet face 
to face with people with whom you 
disagree at times, to determine 
whether or not there is a way of 
working out the differences and 
reaching a better understanding .. . 
| deplore any discourtesy shown to 
a visitor...” 


TITO CANCELS VISIT 

Similar—and perhaps stronger— 
opposition lay in the path of the 
proposed visit of another foreign 
leader, President Tito of Yugoslavia. 
Tito broke with the Soviet Union al- 
most ten years ago to follow his in- 
dependent “Titoist” course of com- 
munism. But he remains a dictator, 
and a Communist. 

When it was disclosed that Tito 
might come to the U.S. this spring, 
demands sprang up that the invita- 


UP photo 


A PAT FOR A PRINCE—President Eisenhower gives six-year-old Prince Mashhur 
a comforting pat as youngster rides with his father, Saudi Arabia’s King Saud, 
in Washington parade. Prince later was taken to Walter Reed hospital where 
doctors studied paralysis of right arm and leg Prince has suffered since birth. 





tion be canceled. Four members of 
Congress (two Democrats and two 
Republicans ) got more than 150 fel- 
low Congressmen to sign a petition 
objecting to Tito’s proposed visit. 
\s hostility to Tito mounted, the 
Yugoslav government called off the 
trip “for the time being.” The an- 
nounced reason: unfavorable “con- 
litions and atmosphere” in the U.S. 


india Turns Down Plan 


india says she will not let U.N. 
troops occupy the disputed province 
of Kashmir. 

India’s refusal came in reply to 
a proposal by Pakistan regarding the 
province claimed by both countries. 
Pakistan suggested that Indian and 
Pakistani troops both withdraw from 
Kashmir and be replaced by a U.N. 
international police force. 

In the past, India has consistently 
ignored U.N. resolutions about the 
future of Kashmir which she an- 
nexed recently (see last week's news 
pages). 

This time, Prime Minister Nehru 
personally announced India’s re- 
fusal—even before the U.N. Security 

~Council could act upon the Pakistani 

suggestion. Nehru.told 10,000 cheer- 
ing Indians at a rally that India “will 
not tolerate the stationing of foreign 
troops in any part of her territory 
under any circumstances.” 

A few days earlier, Indian states- 
men declared that India would be 
willing to settle the Kashmir question 
by dividing the disputed state on the 
basis of the present cease-fire line. 
This proposal, however, had previ- 
ously been rejected by Pakistan. 
Such a division, Pakistan charges, 
would leave India in possession of 
the richest two-thirds of Kashmir. 
Pakistan would be left with the 
mountainous region in the north and 
in the west. 


Guard Parries Attack 


Charges that the National Guard 
has been lax in meeting training re- 
quirements have been vigorously 
denied by Guard officials. 

The controversy began with a state- 
ment by Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson, charging that the 
Guard was a haven for “draft dodg- 
ers” during the Korean War. 

“It was a sort of scandal during 
the Korean War, a draft-dodging 
Mr. Wilson said. “A boy 


business,” 


Wide World photo 


HIGH AND DRY—A family awaits rescue from second-floor roof of their flooded 
home in Barbourville, Ky. Mid-winter floods in nine Southern and border states 
have killed at least seven persons in recent weeks, made hundreds homeless. In 
Barbourville, swollen waters of Cumberland River covered 70 per cent of town. 


17 to 18% could enlist in the National 
Guard and not be drafted to fight in 


Korea.” However, the Secretary 
added, “The Guard is not now a 
draft-evading proposition.” 

An immediate rebuttal came from 
Maj. Gen. Ellard Walsh, president of 
the National Guard Association. He 
labeled Mr. Wilson's remarks “a lie.” 

At this point, President Eisenhower 
stepped into the dispute. He criti- 
cized Mr. Wilson for what the Presi- 
dent termed an “unwise statement.” 
However, the President repeated his 
support of Mr. Wilson’s proposed 
changes in the National Guard sys- 
tem requiring more active training. 

What's Behind It: Under present 
law, young men from 17 to 18% can 
enlist in the National Guard without 
being required to take active military 
training, although they may volun- 
teer for such training. If they con- 
tinue te attend weekly drills and take 
15-day summer training periods an- 
nually, they remain draft-exempt. 
But they must stay in the Guard until 
they are 28, subject at all times to 
immediate call in the event of a na- 
tional emergency. 

This system came under fire from 


both the Defense Department and 
the Army. Many feel that because 
active duty training is not required, 
National Guardsmen are not ade 
quately trained for combat. The De 
fense Department has proposed that 
a six-month active training period 
be made compulsory for all Guards- 
men who have not had prior military 
training. Guard leaders object. They 
say this may reduce enrollments. 

Meanwhile, a Congressional hear- 
ing last week listened to a report 
stating that the National Guard out 
scored active Army units in a recent 
test of basic training. The Army 
Times, an official newspaper of the 
U.S. Army, quoted an official as say 
ing: “In some phases of the tests, the 
Guard showed up better than the 
active Army. The Guard has nothing 
to be ashamed of.” 


Algeria Before the U.N. 


Algeria, France's North African 
trouble-spot, has again become the 
center of a stormy U.N. debate. 

In the past, whenever the U.N. at 
tempted to discuss the Algerian 
question, the French delegation 
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walked out of the General Assembly 
session in protest. The French insist 
that Algeria is a part of France and 
therefore is a French “domestic af- 
fair.” According to the U.N. Charter, 
the U.N. is not permitted to interfere 
in the domestic affairs of a member 
country. 

This time, however, France did not 
boycott the U.N: debate on Algeria. 
Instead, French Foreign Minister 
Christian Pineau before the 
General Assembly to present 
France's case. 

What's Behind It: Algeria is a huge 
territory four times the size of 
France. Its population is made up of 
8,000,000 Moslems and_ 1,200,000 
persons of French descent. 

For more than two years, Moslem 
guerrillas have been fighting a sav- 
age war against 450,000 French 
troops. The Moslems want complete 
independence from France. France 
has agreed to give them elections 
and a certain measure of self-rule, 
but only after Moslem terrorists lay 
down their arms 

Thus far, there has been no let-up 
in the prolonged fighting and no sign 
that.the Moslems plan to accept the 
French terms. 

Two of Algeria's neighbors, Mo- 
rocco and Tunisia, are also former 
French protectorates. But in March 
of last year France granted both 
countries their independence (see 
unit on France, Jan. 18, 1957). 


went 


Wide World photo 
WIN SPORTS HONORS—Milt Campbell 
(left), Olympic decathion champion from 
Plainfield, N.J., and Jerry Tubbs, center 
on Oklahoma's national championship 
football team, pose with trophy awarded 
them by Philadelphia Sportswriters Assoc. 
as the outstanding U.S. athletes of 1956. 


U.N. Acts on Mid-East 


The U.N. General Assembly passed 
two new resolutions aimed at re- 
storing peace to the Middle East. 


The U.N. resolutions—both co- 
sponsored» by the United States— 
called for: 
>Immediate, unconditional with- 
drawal by Israel from the Gaza Strip 
and Egyptian territory in the Gulf of 
Aqaba region, (This resolution was 
the sixth by the U.N. demanding 
that Israeli troops be, pulled out of 
the two areas Israel seized from 
Egypt last year.) 

*Stationing U.N. Emergency Force 
(UNEF) “police” in a “buffer zone” 
between Israel and Egypt. 

As we went to press, however, Is- 
rael was maintaining its “thumbs 
down” attitude toward withdrawing 
its troops. Israel insists that the U.N. 
provide it with surer “guarantees” 
against Egyptian renewal of (1) bor- 
der raids from Gaza, and (2) blockade 
of Israel-bound shipping passing 
through the Gulf of Aqaba. Only if 
“ironclad safeguards” are provided, 
declared Israel, will it go along with 
the U.N. resolutions. 


IN BRIEF 


‘Anastasia’ Loses Court Test. Is the 
Grand Duchess Anastasia, youngest 
daughter of Russia’s last Czar, still alive? 
Hollywood has been asking the ques- 
tion in its current movie hit, Anastasia. 
In West Germany, a poverty-stricken 
woman says she is Anastasia. But last 
week a West Berlin court said no to 
her claim. Frau Anna Anderson claimed 
that she alone survived when the Czar 
and members of his family were shot 
by the Communists in 1918 following 
the Russian revolution. Twenty years 
later, the German government recog- 
nized the claims of the princely family 
of Hesse to be legal heirs of the Czar— 
thus giving them rights to a huge for- 
tune left by the Czar in German banks. 
Frau Anderson went to the courts to 
dispute the ruling. The case was de- 
layed by World War II and by postwar 
administrative red tape. When it finally 
came to trial last November, several sci- 
entific experts testified against Frau 
Anderson’s claim. One witness testified 
he had seen the body of the Princess 
after she had been shot. 


Oklahoma—OK! In Rodgers and 
Hammerstein’s popular hit Oklahomal, 
the title song ends with a chorus singing 
the words “Oklahoma, O.K.!” Some 
Oklahomans would now like to see this 
lyric become more than just the words 


of a song. A bill has therefore been in- 
troduced into the state legislature 
which would change Oklahoma’s official 
abbreviation from Okla. to Ok. This year 
Oklahoma is celebrating its 50th anni- 
versary as a state. The U.S. will issue-a 
special 38¢ commemorative stamp to 
honor the state’s admission to the 
union. 


Justice Reed Retires. Justice Stanley 
F. Reed, 72, has announced his retire- 
ment from the U.S. Supreme Court, 
effective February 
25. Justice Reed 
has served on the 
court for 19 years. 
President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him in 
1938. The law per- 
mits, but does not 
require, justices 
who have served 
ten years and have reached the age of 
70 to retire and continue to draw their 
full salary of $35,000 a year. Justice 
Reed says his retirement_will offer him 
more time on his Kentucky farm. 


Justice Reed 


Caissons Go Rolling No More. One 
by one, the Armed Forces seem to be 
dropping the traditions of its unmecha- 
nized past. A few months ago, the 
Army mule “bit the dust.” Last week, 
the Defense Department announced 
that another memento of a_ by-gone 
era—the horse-drawn caisson used for 
military funerals—will roll no more. 
Furthermore, the riderless black horse, 
which traditionally followed the caisson 
to the graveside, will also be dispensed 
with. Officials estimate that an automo- 
tive hearse can perform its funeral task 
for $2.10- while horse-drawn caissons 
cost about $80.00 to operate. 


Pension for Ex-Presidents? Congress 
has been asked to pass a new pension 
plan for which a person would have to 
fulfill only one requirement. The re- 
quirement: Be a former President of 
the U.S. The new measure, sponsored 
by Sen. Mike Monroney (Dem., 
Okla.), would grant each ex-President 
a $25,000 a year pension, plus free of- 
fice space, mailing rights, secretaries, 
and clerical workers. 


Qui 
ON THE 


1, King visited the U.S. 
during the week when —_—_____ criti- 
cized the National Guard and se 
gave the President his resignation from 
the Supreme Court. (Fill in blanks). 

2. Explain how the President pro- 
poses to change the McCarran-Walter 
Act, which deals with _____. 
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Science in the News 


Atomic Battery 


The world’s first commercial atom- 
ic battery will soon be on dealers’ 
shelves. Only as big as a thumbtack 
(see photo), it packs enough electri- 
cal power to keep a wrist watch 
ticking for at least five years. 

The battery’s energy comes from 
promethium 147. Promethium 147 is 
a radioactive substance once con- 
sidered an atomic waste product. 
But it gives off energy over a long 
period and requires ,little shielding 
against radiation. 

Promethium 147, like all radioag- 
tive substances, throws off its en- 
ergy in the form of rays (called beta 
particles). In the atomic battery, 
these rays are soaked up by a layer 
of phosphor. The phosphor converts 
the rays into light. This light, in turn, 
activates a photocell. The photocell 
is a device that turns light into elec- 
trical current. (The screen on your 
TV is coated with phosphor. Rays 
beamed into the picture tube bom- 
bard the screen and cause it to 
light up.) 


WOULD COST $2,000 TODAY 


The atomic battery was a joint re- 
search project of the Elgin National 
Watch Co. and Walter Kidde Labo- 
ratories, Inc. It took five years to 
develop. 

The atomic battery is not yet on 
the market. The price of promethium 

17 is so high that one battery would 
cost $2,000. When the new Atomic 
Energy Commission facilities are 
ompleted at Oak Ridge, Tenn., later 


this year, however, the cost per bat- 
tery will drop to $2. 

Once the atomic battery is mar- 
keted, it will be used in such prod- 
ucts as hearing aids, wrist watches, 
small portable radios, and civil-de- 
fense warning receivers for the home. 

The atomic battery will also be 
useful in missiles and rockets. For 
it is not affected much by extreme 
temperature changes. At tempera- 
tures up to the boiling poiytt of wa- 
ter, the atomic battery operates with 
only a small decrease in power out- 
put. And at temperatures as low as 
200 degrees Fahrenheit below zero, 
the atomic battery's power output 
actually increases! 


TV Bogey 


A comedian on the British Broad- 
casting Company's Channel | recent- 
ly had British televiewers convulsed 
with laughter. Suddenly the come- 
dian’s punch lines were drowned 
out by squeaks, squawks, and grunts. 
These were followed by a deathly 
silence. Then an eerie voice with a 
peculiar accent flooded English liv- 
ing rooms with a strange request. 

The mystery voice ordered some- 
body named Mac to proceed to an 
address in a place called Flatbush 
and pick up three people. Then the 
mystery voice faded, and the Eng- 
lish comedian regained his voice. 

Hundreds of irate—and frightened 
— British televiewers immediately 
flooded the BBC TV studios with 
telephone calls. The BBC launched 


an investigation at once. Were its 
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Metal shield encases atomic battery (diagram) when it is worn close to body. 














televiewers picking up broadcasts 
from Mars? 

As it turned out, the mystery voice 
didn’t come from Mars, but . . . from 
Brooklyn, New York! BBC investi- 
gators soon discovered that Channel 
1 and a New York taxi company both 
used the same shortwave frequency. 
But they had done so for years 
without any conflict. For the taxi 
company’s radio had a range of only 
10 miles. What, then, had flipped 
the taxi company’s radio signals 
clear across the Atlantic? 


SUNSPOTS THE CULPRIT 


Scientists had a ready answer. Sun 
spots were to blame! Sunspots are 
violent storms of electrical gases that 
whirl through the sun’s atmosphere. 
These storms radiate tremendous 
amounts of magnetism. This winter 
and next, the earth is being bom- 
barded by the peak of a regular 11- 
year sunspot cycle. And when sun- 
spots are particularly active, they 
sometimes cause short waves to trav 
el over long distances. 

Scientists actually know very little 
about sunspot activity. They do warn 
us, however, that sunspots wilk do 
crazy things to TV and radio trans 
mission for the next two years. They 
will cause freak reception, strange 
growls in receivers, flickering TV pi 
tures, and poor pick-up in “fringe” 
areas. 

Sunspots will raise special havoc 
with low-numbered TV channels. So 
for the next two years, be prepared 
for anything when you switch on 


vour TV 


set. 


Tiny battery can run watch five years. 





The International 


Geophysical Year... 


A Round-the-World, Round-the-Clock Study of the Earth 


MEGINNING this‘July, our planet 
W Earth will undergo the biggest, 
longest, most detailed examination 
ever undertaken in the history of 
man. This global-sized “check-up,” 
which will last 18 months through 
December, 1958, is called the “Inter- 
national Geophysical Year” (IGY). 
It is a cooperative effort on the part 
of some 55 nations to unravel the 
riddles of the Earth’s geography and 
of the physical forces that influence 
it. Some of these forces are winds, 
ocean currents, earthquakes, and 
cosmic rays (mysterious radiation 
from outer space ). 


“I'VE GOT A SECRET” 


Ever since the dawn of history, 
the Earth has been playing a sort of 
“Tve Got a Secret” with man. Curi- 
ous scientists and explorers have 
solved some of the mysteries. But it 
is surprising how much we still do 
not know. Are continents completely 
motionless—or do they drift slightly 
in the seas? Will the polar ice caps 
eventually melt? And, if so, will the 
resulting waters flood our coastal 
cities? In this age of nuclear bombs 
and guided missiles, scientists do not 
yet know the exact shape of the 
Earth—or even the precise distance 
between London and New York! 

By compressing 20 years of re- 
search into 18 months, the 5,000 IGY 
scientists hope to supply the answers 
to these questions soon. They will 
take off with cameras, radios, tele- 
scopes, gravity meters, and _ther- 
mometers—to weigh, measure, pho- 
tograph, and analyze the Earth. A 
British Commonwealth team of sci- 
entists will make a trek by sled and 
other snow vehicles across the 
frozen continent of Antarctica. At 
the same time, U. S. experts will be 
charting ocean currents on drifting 


ice floes in the Arctic. Japanese ex- 
peditions will be criss-crossing the 
Pacific, sounding the ocean depths. 

And, some time during “the 18- 
month year,” the U. S. and the So- 
viet Union both plan to fire earth 
satellites 300 miles into the atmos- 
phere. These “man-made moons” 
will radio to Earth information on 
weather and atmospheric conditions 
“up there,” in their globe-circling 
tours. 

Twice before, in 1882-83 and in 
1932-33, the world’s scientists got 
together to probe the Earth’s mys- 
teries. But they were only partial 
“check-ups,” focusing on the Arctic 
ice cap. Nevertheless, during the 
second IGY, research in radio com- 
munications opened the way for 
later developments in radar. This 
electronic device, which detects the 
position of moving objects by the 
radio waves that “bounce back” from 
the object, today guards our cities 
and shores from enemy aircraft. 


The present, or third IGY, differs 
from the first two in that it is a 


global, pole-to-pole fact-finding tour. 
The 55 participating nations will co- 
ordinate their programs through an 
international IGY commission. 


THE U. S. SHARE 


The U. S. research program, which 
will be the biggest in scope and ex- 
pense, is under the over-all direction 
of the National Academy of Sciences. 
This professional body, which rep- 
resents the U. S. in the International 
IGY Council, has already established 
a U. S. National Committee for the 
International Geophysical Year. The 
chairman of the U. S$. Committee is 
Dr. Joseph Kaplan (see Newsmak- 
ers, p. $). 

The Federal Government has 
helped finance the Committee's pro- 
gram, and the Defense Department 
and private firms are cooperating. 
All information gathered during the 
IGY by the U. S. and the other na- 
tions will be pooled and distributed 
freely throughout the world. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has called this 
global undertaking “a striking ex- 
ample of the opportunities which 
exist for cooperative action among 
the peoples of the world.” 
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POLAR OUTPOST: U. S. Navy men, efter making the first landing by plane at 
the South Pole (in October, 1956), pose before a camera to record the event. 





The moon is on its way 


RS 
~ Stage One breaks away, 


Patrick Air Force Base, Florida. i 


: Out of 
this Werld— 


A “Man-Made Moon” Will Highlight 


“PIGGYBACK” OPERATION: A three-stage rocket will 


fire the satellite 300 miles 


CIENCE, they say, must some- 

times stand on “tiptoe” to satisfy 
its curiosity. For instance, to find out 
what things are like in the upper at- 
mosphere, balloons have been sent 
76,000 feet skyward—and last year 
an experimental plane soared to a 
staggering height of 126,000 feet 
above sea level! 

In recent years, scientists have 
fired research rockets 250 miles into 
the atmosphere. During their fligit, 
the rockets radio to Earth informa- 
tion on atmospheric conditions. But 
these rockets can remain at high 
altitudes for barely a minute, at 


most 


“EYE-WITNESS” ACCOUNT 


Some time in January, 1955, U. S. 
IGY scientists will launch a 21.5- 
poynd metal ball 300 miles into the 
atmosphere for a sustained, “eye- 
witness” account of what things are 
like at the fringes of outer space. 
This earth-satellite, or “man-made 
moon, will remain aloft from two 
weeks to a year. During its globe- 
circling tours, it will radio to Earth 
ill the information that its electronic 
eyes and ears pick up. 

The satellite will be launched from 
the east coast of Florida by a “three- 
stage rocket”—a rocket carrying a 
rocket carrying a rocket (see dia- 
gram). The first rocket will fire this 
“piggyback” operation to a height of 
40 miles. At that noint, it will un- 


into the atmosphere. 


couple from the rest of the apparatus 
and plummet to the Earth. Then the 
second rocket will take over, boost- 
ing the satellite another 260 miles 
skyward. 

The satellite will get its final push 
from the third rocket. This one will 
blast off at a height of 300 miles, 
firing the metal ball into its orbit at 
the dizzying speed of 18,000 miles 
an hour. It will circle the Earth once 
everv 90 minutes. And if you live in 
the southern half of the U. S., vou 
may be able to catch a fleeting 
glimpse of it at some dawn or dusk 
(when visibility is best). Millions of 
other people—in southern Asia, 
Africa, Australia, and South America 
—will also be able to sight the satel- 
lite for brief moments. 

The satellite will be kept in its 
orbit by a continuing tug-of-war be- 
tween gravity and centrifugal force. 
Gravity pulls everything towards the 
center of the Earth. Centrifugal 
force pulls a moving body outward 
when it is traveling in a circle. For 
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instance, if a bucket of water is 
swung rapidly in a circle over your 
head, the water will not fall out— 
even when the bucket is upside 
down. . 

Gradually, however, particles of 
air will slow down the satellite by 
rubbing against it—and gravity will 
begin to “outpull” centrifugal force. 
Most scientists expect it to burn up 
as_ it hurtles through the denser 
layers of the atmosphere. 

Before that happens, 
man will have filed away the infor- 
mation he wanted. While in its orbit, 
the satellite will be measuring tem 
perature, air density, and radiation 
in the upper atmosphere. All this 
automatically 


however, 


information will be 


radioed to the Earth. 


FOLLOWING THE “MOON” 


Moreover, teams of “moon-watch- 
ers” will take their places around the 
globe. These observers will study 
the satellite with telescopes and field 
glasses to note any variations in its 
orbit. If, for instance, the satellite 
dips closer to the Earth in some re 
gions, it will be an indication that 
the Earth’s gravity has a stronger 
pull in those regions. 

There need be no idle speculation 
as to what this moon will be made 
of. A shiny metal sphere, weighing 
about 10 pounds, will enclose an 
other 10 pounds of electronic equip- 
ment. No green cheese! 





SKYWATCHERS: Student 
astronomers of Milbrook 
(N. J.) Boys’ Schoo! form 
one of the hundreds of ob- 
server teams that will take 
their places around the 
globe next year. With tel- 
escopes and field glasses, 
they will trace satellite's 
orbit around the earth. 


Wide World phote 
MOON-MAKING EARTHMAN: Technician at a U. S. 
Naval laboratory places the shiny metal cover on an 
earth satellite. The rod protruding at right is an 
antenna of the midget radio the satellite will carry. 


EXPLORING 


IGY scientists of 55 nations will survey 


INTO THE UNKNOWN: A JU. S. high- 
altitude research rocket streaks sky- 
ward for a “look-see”’ in the upper at- 
mosphere, where man has never been. 
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National Geographic Society photo 


COSMIC RAY DETECTIVES: Scientists will launch hydrogen-filled balloons like these to measure cosmic 
ray penetration in upper one per cent of the Earth’s atmosphere, where radiation is most dense. 


PLANET EARTH 


the sea, the sky, and our globe’s land surface 


RAY RATER: Meanwhile, back at 
the Earth, experts will analyze in- 


formation radioed from balloons. 
National Geographic Society photo 





International News photo 
BREAKING THE ICE: Supply routes to Antarctic research stations were cleared 
by U.S. icebreakers (above) to get IGY’s polar expeditions under way. 








Fact-Finding 


in a Frozen Continent... 


Qe 
Antarctic 
Adventure 


AN today knows more about 

the sunlit side of the moon 
than about the snowbound conti- 
nent of Antarctica. Few people have 
ever disturbed the privacy of this 
southern polar region. And few 
would want to. It is a natural “ice- 
box” where temperatures drop to 70 
degrees below zero and where how]- 
ing winds race down lifeless plateaus 
at 175 miles an hour. 

Recently, however, the frigid 
silence of the southern iceland has 
been broken by the whir of airplane 
engines and the rumbling of 35-ton 
snow tractors. It’s “Operation Deep- 
Freeze”—a U. S. Navy project to 
turn this “continental icehouse” into 
a home for some 100 American IGY 
scientists. 

“Operation DeepFreeze” got into 
high gear in December, 1955, when 
the U.S.S. Glacier, the Navy's heavy- 
weight icebreaker, forced a 400-mile 
supply route through the Ross Ice 
Shelf, a frozen sea on the Pacific 
side of Antarctica. Since then, Navy 
Seabees and other construction ex- 
perts have built four scientific bases 
and are now at work on three more. 

Headquarters for the U. S. IGY 
scientists is a 22-building “city” that 
was erected on the 800-foot ice shelf 
at Little America V. It was from 
Little America I that Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd made the first flight 


to the South Pole, in March, 1929. 
Today, the U. S. has a scientific sta- 
tion in operation right at the South 
Pole. It is in a region where anti- 
freeze freezes and where one’s 
breath turns into snow. “No one has 
to be reminded to shut the door 
in this camp,” said one maintenance 
man. 


DE-ICING EFFECTS 


The newly arrived IGY scientists 
wasted little time in getting to work 
in this wasteland. One thing they 
want to know is the rate at which 
Antarctic ice is melting. According 
to Dr. Joseph Kaplan, U. S. ICY 
Chairman (see Newsmakers, p. 3), 
the Arctic ice cap has shrunk 12 
per cent in area and 40 per cent in 
thickness during the past 50 years. 

If both polar ice caps melt, says 
Dr. Kaplan, the level of the oceans 
would be raised by about 175 feet. 
San Francisco would then be covered 





by the bounding main. Broadway 
might still be a tourist attraction— 
but from ‘the ‘underside of a glass- 
bottomed boat! To determine when 
this de-icing effect may occur, scien- 
tists are drilling 1000 feet into Ant- 
arctic ice to measure its temperature 
and age. 

Of more immediate importance 
are the studies of the fiery, dazzling 
streaks of light known as the aurora 
—visible in both polar regions. It is 
believed that the aurora is caused 
by electrified particles in the thin air 
60 miles above the earth. But while 
romantic Canadians may be admir- 
ing the colorful spectacle, a pilot 
crossing the North Atlantic may be 
struggling with a jammed radio. The 
electrical tricks played by the aurora 
on radio communications will be 
thoroughly studied by IGY scientists. 
One of the devices they will use 
is a new “all-sky” camera, which 
can photograph the complete aurora 
—from horizon to horizon. 

U. S. scientists will not be alone in 
their research. Hundreds of scientists 
are arriving by ship and plane from 
the 11 other countries participating 
in the Antarctic research. Many of 
these countries have territorial claims 
in Antarctica. But politics has taken 
a back seat to science in man’s need 
to know more about the Earth’s least 
known continent. 





Winds, Currents, and 


Cosmic Rays 


Other Phases of the IGY “Check-up” of Our Planet 


HAT would life be like in a 

windless world? Winds dis- 
tribute heat from the tropics to 
colder regions, bring rain clouds to 
the continents, and freshen up the 
stale air of cities. Without circula- 
tion in the atmosphere, the U. S. 
would soon be turned into a dry, 
frigid dust bowl. 

Fortunately, the Earth has an 
excellent “air-conditioning system.” 
The ‘six million billion (6,000,000,- 
000,000,000!) tons of air that sur- 
round the planet are in constant mo- 
tion. Unlike other “air conditioners,” 
however, this one cannot be turned 
on and off by man—at least, not yet. 


A GLOBAL “WEATHER VANE” 


To chart in detail the circulation 
of the atmosphere, IGY scientists 
will set up a worldwide network of 
weather observation outposts. Most 
of them will be located in the South- 
ern Hemisphere, the region we 
know least. In Antarctica, a “Weather 
Central” is being established to co- 
ordinate all atmospheric research in 
that continent. Its reports will be 
added to those coming from stations 
in South America, Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand. Whaling ships, 
aircraft, and island outposts in the 
Pacific will all send in their findings. 

When this worldwide weather re- 
port is assembled, man may not be 
so completely at the mercy of the 
elements. IGY scientists will be able 
f® predict more accurately the paths 
of hurricanes, forecast periods of 
flood and drought, and perhaps sup- 
ply the information for long-range 
weather forecasting. It is also pos- 
sible that we may learn how to 
‘trigger” clouds artificially into re- 
leasing rain on a wide scale. 

After July, scientists will be 
launching weather balloons 100,000 


a 


feet into the sky. At the same time, 
other researchers will be dropping 
mile-long cables into the ocean 
depths. They will be probing an- 
other aspect of the Earth’s circula- 
tion system—the ocean currents. Man 
knows something about the surface 
movements of the sea—but almost 
nothing about the deep water cur- 
rents. We have no idea, for instance, 
whether it takes 100 or 10,000 years 
for the deep waters of the Arctic to 
travel to the Equator and back 
again. 

IGY scientists also want to find 
out at what rate, and with what 
thoroughness, the deep waters re- 
place the surface- waters of the 
ocean. If the turnover is very slow 
and very thorough, then the ocean 
bottom will be a safe place for the 
disposal of dangerous atomic waste 
products. This would solve one of 
science’s toughest problems. 


OUTER SPACE RADIATION 


Both in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere and in the depths of the 
sea, IGY scientists will be searching 
for cosmic rays. These particles from 
outer space are constantly bombard- 
ing all parts of the earth. They are 
so powerful that they can penetrate 
several hundred feet of solid rock. 
What effect they have upon man is 
still a mystery. 

But if they could be harnessed by 
science, we would have an inex- 
haustible supply of energy. Cosmic 
rays (according to the U. S. Com- 
mittee for IGY) “provide high-energy 
particles with energies millions of 
times higher than those the best 
atomic reactors can produce.” These 
are just a few of the discoveries and 
developments that await us in this 
bold scientific adventure called the 
International Geophysical Year. 
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THE SKY’S THE LIMIT: High altitude 
balloons report on weather data. 
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Man of 
“AD-VENTURE” 


D‘Arcy 


Brophy studies a report in his Park Avenue office. 


HAT career opportunities are there 
in advertising today? Why do we 
spend more than $8,000,000,000 a year 
on advertising in the U.S.? How can 
advertising reduce the cost of a prod- 
uct? Whom does advertising benefit? 
To get the answers to these ques- 
tions, we recently interviewed Mr 
Thomas D’Arcy Brophy, 
Kenyon and Eckhardt, Inc. 
larger advertising agencies in the 
United States. Mr. Brophy, who also 
is chairman of National Advertising 
Week (February 10 through 16), wel- 
comed us in his Park Avenue office 

“Advertising offers challenging ca 
reers to able young people today,” Mr. 
Brophy told us. “Here is a booklet 
which will give your readers some ideas 
of what these opportunities are.” 

We glanced at the booklet, called 
“The Advertising Business and Its Ca- 
reer Opportunities.” Here is a brief 
summary of some of the opportunities 
it suggested: 

About 120,000 peopl 
in advertising. Of these 
are specialists who work in the nation’s 
2,400 advertising agencies. Probably 
40,000 more work in the advertising 
departments of retai! firms, manufac 
turing companies, newspapers, maga- 
zines, broadcasting stations, etc. 

The entire advertising field attracts 
about 12,000 new workers yearly. 
About 8,000 of these new people find 
advertising jobs on newspapers, in 
stores, etc. The advertising agency 
business alone needs about 4,000 new 
people yearly. These workers include: 

1. Account executives, who occupy 
the top positions in the field. An ac- 
count executive is the representative 
of the agency who maintains contact 
with the advertiser whose product is 
being advertised. Thus, he must know 
advertising, merchandising, and busi 
ness. He assists in planning the adver- 
lising campaign 


: 
hairman of 
one of the 


have careers 
some 20,000 


2. Copy writers, who often do more 
than write copy. They may write head- 
lines, captions under pictures, help in 
planning the page layouts and in choos- 
ing the illustrations. They may take 
part in planning an advertising cam- 
paign. Other writers plan advertising 
mail campaigns and write circulars. 

3. Art and layout men, who work 
with the account executive, or copy 
writer to create the layout for advertis- 
ing copy. They see to it that the proper 
art work is prepared. 

4. Research specialists, who get the 
facts on which advertising is built. 
They study, gathér facts in libraries, 
Government agencies, in advertisers’ 
own businesses. They do field research 
by making personal calls and by mail. 

5. Mechanical production people, 
who supervise the flow of copy and 
layouts through the printing stages. 
Other workers in the field do engrav- 
ing, typing, etc. 

6. Media specialists, 
where the client’s message will do the 
most good, They can select magazines, 
newspapers, TV-radio, or other media 
such as billboards and sky writing. 

Advertising offers opportunities for 
many other specialists. They may do 
publicity or public relations work. 
Skilled workers design packages. Others 
plan contests and give-away “gim- 
micks.” 


who decide 


UP THE LADDER 


“What advice would you offer young 
people who are interested in careers in 
advertising?” we asked Mr. Brophy. 

“The ability to speak and write sim- 
ply and clearly is important,” Mr. 
Brophy answered. “Advertising is the art 
of persuasion, and the communication 
skills are essential. The ability to get 
along well with others is important 
also,” Mr. Brophy continued. “Experi- 
ence in selling is a great advantage, 
vhether the selling is door-to-door, or 


in a store, Courses in practical psychol- 
ogy are helpful.” 

“It is obvious that you have found 
your career in advertising an exciting 
and challenging one,” we said. 

“Our .country has long been out- 
standing for its ability to produce goods 
and services,” Mr. Brophy said. “Today 
advertising is helping us to become 
leaders in the efficient distribution of 
products from the factories and farms 
to the consumers. That job is a big one 
and offers real opportunities.” 

A major part of the more than $8,- 
000,000,000 that is spent on advertis- 
ing each year is spent by the smaller 
advertisers, we learned. They own re- 
tail and specialty stores and other small 
businesses. 

Why is so much money spent for 
advertising? Our prosperity depends on 
production of goods. In order to keep 
our factory assembly lines “humming,” 
we have to build markets to buy these 
goods, Advertising can quickly call a 
new product to the attention of mil- 
lions. Take deodorants, for example. 
There was a time when Lifebuoy was 
virtually the only product that was 
widely sold in this field. Mass demand 
for new deodorants grew quickly as a 
result of advertising. And the campaign 
for the new deodorants did not detract 
from the sales of any other business. 

When a manufacturer can sell his 
product in great quantity, he can mass 
produce it. Mass production usually re- 
duces the cost of a product—which 
benefits the public. 

Advertising benefits three groups: 
(a) The consumer, who usually knows 
before he goes to the store what prod# 
ucts and what brands he wants; he also 
knows about prices and the quality of 
products; (b) The businessman, who 
benefits through the reduction of his 
sales costs; and (c) All of us who work 
for a living, who benefit because adver- 
tising leads to mass manufacture and 
distribution of goods which, in turn, 
increase our job opportunities. 

WiiuiaM Fave, Vocational Editor 








In Seareh 


YOU'RE ON! TV show (left) highlights a teen-age singing team. 


SECONDS TO GO and still “last-mindte” things to do. 


of Sponsors... 


Ohio, run their own business—an advertising agency 


Teen-agers in Dayton, 


Te imagination, efficiency, and 
breath-taking pace of the advertis- 
ing world is part and parcel of the 
everyday life of a group of teen-agers 
in Dayton, Ohio. These young people 
spend every spare minute working fev- 
erishly to build up their exciting busi- 
ness venture. It’s called “Junior Ad 
Service” and it is precisely that—an 
advertising agency staffed completely 
by teen-agers. Junior Ad Service is one 
of the most unusual Junior Achieve- 
ment companies in the U. S. 

Junior Achievement is a nation-wide 
organization sponsored by American 
business firms. It teaches teens how to 
operate a business—by helping them 
go into business for themselves. The 
sponsors help set up the J. A. com- 
panies and are always on hand to give 
advice. Most of the 3,000 J. A. com- 
panies in the U. S. have some 20 mem- 
bers each and produce and sell a par- 
product. Junior Ad_ Service, 
however, has 60 members and offers 
not a product but a business service. 

Junior Ad Service is sponsored by 
the Dayton Advertising Club. “Each 
year a new Junior Ad Service company 
is formed with new members. This 
years teen-age Ad-men learned of the 
project through their schools and class- 
mates. They met with representatives 
from the Dayton Ad Club and set up 
this year’s company. To raise money to 
finance the company, members sold 
stock to friends at 50 cents a share. 

Junior Ad Service operates just like 
ny adult advertising agency. The com- 
pany is divided into five departments— 
['V, Copy, Art, Production, and Busi- 


ticular 


ness. And it has copywriters, artists, 
salesmen, accountants, and account 
executives. All of the company mem- 
bers receive smal] salaries. 

The major activity of Junior Ad 
Service is a weekly TV show called 
SPOTLIGHT. A 20-minute variety 
show, SPOTLIGHT is on the air every 
Saturday morning. The show is run 
completely by the teens. They write it, 
direct it, and produce both the program 
and the advertising spots on the show. 
To keep the show in the black, Junior 
Ad Seryice sells one-minute spot com- 
mercials to various clients in Dayton. 

Any véteran ad man would be proud 
of the “sales talk” delivered by J. A. 
members to prospective clients. Here’s 
a sample: “We offer you a quick, effec- 
tive, low cost plan for increasing sales. 
The ratings on our TV show indicate 
that we are being viewed on more than 
40,000 TV sets in the area. This means 
that more than 40,000 adults, children, 
and above all, teen-agers, will be ex- 
posed to the sight and sales appeal of 
your product. We offer you this great 
opportunity for only $7.50.” 

An argument which Junior Ad-men 
could employ is that teen-agers today 
comprise a large and untapped market. 
A recent Scholastic Magazines survey 
revealed that teens have more than 
$7,000,000,000 a year to spend. 

Are you “sold”? Even Dayton’s most 


GOOD CITIZENS 
AT WORK 


astute businessmen’ have been im- 
pressed by the low cost plan of Junior 
Ad Service. Many have agreed to give 
these young people a trial. 

The TV show’s “stars” are 
from the cream 
talent. The ratings of the show 
been going up steadily—and so has its 
advertising volume. 

SPOTLIGHT is just one of Junio: 
Ad Service's many These 
busy teens have othe: 
facets of advertising work. They are 
now taking a market research survey 
firm, to find out 
most popular 


picked 
young 
have 


of Dayton’s 


ventures. 


dipped into 


for a construction 
what home features are 
among Dayton residents. Some of their 
other cl ents are a sports association 
an inventor, and a square dance associ 
ation. 

At the present time, Junior Ad Serv 
ice’s profit picture looks bright. But 
the margin between “boom or bust” is 
so narrow that teens prefer to exercise 
caution in predicting their company’s 
future. 

This years company 
bers, aged 15-18. They are 
the following high schools: Chaminade 
Oakwood. Northridge. Patterson (¢ 
Roosevelt, Julienne, Centerville, Fair 
mont, Kiser, Belmont, Wilbur Wright 
Washington Twp. Central, St. Joseph 
Dunbar, Stivers. 

In the words of on 
executive,” most of the teens joined th: 
Junior Ad Agency to “prepare ourselv« 
for top 
field.” So, move ove 


“Here we come! 


has 60 
students at 


mem 


)-Op 


young “account 


positions 1 the adverti 
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I. MAP READING 


Fill in the information: 

1. A plane flying from the South Pole to the tip of 
Argentina would be heading in what general direc- 
tion? Oe aE 
2. What U. S. polar bas 
3. On what line of 
4. Is the 


» is located near 3? 


latitude is 2? 
“circled star” located within or outside the 
Antarctic Circle? 

5. What line of 
Zealand? ____ 5 


6. Name the two oceans shown on the map, ——____ 


latitude through New 


CTOSSECS 


and pai. 

. Do the Beare: of latitude get higher or lower as 
we  geeded from the tip of Argentina to the South 
POE eet 


8. What line of longitude is nearest Wellington? 


INFORMATION, PLEASE! 


Fill in the information: 
1. When will the IGY project begin officially? _____ 


2. How many times before did world scientists get 


together for IGY projects? —— . 
3. Did these former projects center on the Arctic or 


Antarctic region? 














4. Will this IGY project center on Antarctica or be 


fact-finding investigation? —____ 


will the 


a “pole-to-pole” 


5. At approximately what height earth 


satellite (to, be launched by 


the U.S.) circle the 


glob Cc 
6. Will the es ia the IGY investigation be kept 


secret by individual countries or be shared by all? 
7. Name the American who in 1929 made the first 


flight to the South Pole. — Je 
8. Have explorations to ne Arctic indicated that the 


ice cap is melting or increasing in extent? ———-_____ 
9. The fiery streaks of light that are visible in both 
polar regions are called the ________ ol ae 
10. Gravity and __ _ will keep the 


earth satellite in its globe-circling orbit for a sustained 
period of time. 


ll. IGY VOCABULARY 


Match the item in Column B with its description in 
Column A. 


Column B 
a. geologist 


Column A 
air surrounding the Earth 
measures temperature . telescope 
changes 
a force pulling bodies to the 
center of the Earth 
a scientist stud ving the Earth’s 


atmosphere 
. cosmic rays 
: ». thermometer 
solid mass 
a “man-made moon” 
an electronic “location finder” 
radiation from outer space 
instrument for viewing 
heavenly bodies 


radar 
. earth satellite 
. gravity 


i. outer space 


lV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


In what ways will learning more about the weather 
be of practical value to each of the following: 


1) farmers: __— ‘ pat ae 


(b) communities located along the course of a river: 


(c) the ave rage person in in his d: ily living: - 





If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 for each item in 
Questions I and III, and 2 for each item in Question II. 


Total, 100. 





The Army Reserve 
FURTHERS YOUR GOALS! 


uw eee 


Look at this SPECIAL PLAN 
FOR YOUNG MEN 17-18’ 


When it comes to decorating his hot rod, this young educational goals! Under this new plan, you serve 
man has the right idea. Those two stickers stand for ,six months’ active duty—fulfill the remainder of 
something mighty important: there’s a new way to your military obligation while attending college or 
serve in the Army Reserve that really furthers your starting a job. Here’s how this special plan works: 


Choose Your Army Reserve Unit. Shop around and pick Serve Six Months’ Active Duty. After you graduate, you 
the Reserve unit in your town that you like the best. will be sent for six months’ active duty training where 
Then you can enlist directly into that unit. You know you'll learn the fundamentals of soldiering. You also will 
exactly with whom you'll serve. Here’s a great chance be trained for your chosen job in your Reserve unit. This 
for buddies to enlist and serve together. means top technical training in your field. 


Finish High School. You're guaranteed that your six 4 Serve At Home For The Remainder Of Your Obligation. 
months’ training won’t begin until you finish high school After basic training, you return home, free to continue 
or until you become 20 years of age, whichever comes with your personal plans. One night a week, you will 
first. In the meantime, you will be serving two hours a attend a training session at your local unit, and in the 
week with your local unit. Since you're starting to fulfill summer you will enjoy a two-week field encampment. 
your military obligation at an earlier age, No more active duty! It’s part time service for the 
you'll finish sooner. remainder of your military obligation! 


The quota is limited for this special plan, so don’t miss out! 
Get all the details from your local Army Reserve Unit Commander 
or Unit Advisor. Find out about this new way to serve today! 


There’s a NEW way fo serve 
intheU.S. ARMY RESERVE 
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BEWARE OF CYCLONE! 


UT in the land of the-lIowa State 
“Cyclones,” hoop fans haven't any 

7-footers to ooh and ahh over. But they 
don’t care. Their hearts belong to a 
little burr-headed hurricane named 
Gary Thompson. 

Wee Gary may not stand any more 
than 5 ft. 10 in., even on his toes, but 
he’s the “biggest” man on a great team. 
He’s the playmaker, the ball of fire, 
the fellow who’s alwavs coming through 
with the “clutch” basket 

Gary is,the boy who led Iowa State 
out of the hoop wilderness last year. 
Thanks to his great all-around play, 
the Cyclones posted an 18-5 record 
greatest in their history. Gary also led 
his team to victory in the Big Seven 
tournament and was the only unani- 
mous choice on the all-star team. He’s 
also made the Big Seven all-star team 
twice and is a cinch to make it No. 3 
this year. 

Though he shines as a playmaker and 
guard, the little fellow still manages 
to make his points. In fact, he’s lowa 
State’s all-time scoring champ. Last 
year hé also broke the Cyclones’ single 


Gary Thompson season record with 438 points and set 








People Looked Down On J. Paul Sheedy* 
Till He Speke Up For Wildroot Cream-Oil ! 











Poor old seedy Sheedy! Whenever peopie spotted his messy hair, 
they turned the other way. He felt like zooing somebody. Then he 
herd about Wildroot Cr Oil. Now Sheedy’s hair is handsome 
and healthy looking, the way Nature intended, neat but wot greasy. WILDROOT 
Since he discovered Wildroot, he stands head and shoulders above CREAM-OIL 
everybody on campus. So don’t stick your neck out with messy mare 

hair. Get a bottle or tube of Wildroot Cream-Oil. It keeps Sahara-n oe 
place from morning till night without a trace of grease. Use Laney 
Wildroot every day and you Congo wrong! 


#OOMS Tel mae 


PLUEVES ORYHESS 


* of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Willian Ye, N.Y. aasaoat aan simovis 


Wildroot Cream-Oi! gives you confidence! 


a single game record with 40 points 
against Vanderbilt. 

This season Gary hit the headlines 
in leading Iowa State to a smashing 
win over Wilt Chamberlain’s Kansas 
team—the first defeat suffered by Jay- 
hawks. Iowa State has played Kansas 
twice (as I write this) and little 5-10 
Gary has outscored the great 7 ft. Wilt 
both times! 

Nobody could be happier over Gary’s 
success than his high schoo] alma mater, 
Roland (Ia.) H. S. Little Gary is a 
legend at little Roland (enrollment 80). 
Three times he led his little school to 
the state semi-finals and once to the 
finals. In each of these’ years, Gary 
made the all-state team, 

It wasn’t just for sports that he’s 
remembered, though. Listen to ‘what 
his high school principal, Mr. C. P. 
Thompson, has to say about him: 
“Gary was the greatest force for good 
that ever happenec to Roland High. 
His fine Christian leadership would 
have made him the best young man 
we've. ever had, even if he hadn't 
played one minute of basketball or 
baseball.” 

Harry G. Burrell, sports publicity 
man for Iowa State, backs up Mr. 
Thompson. He says this about Gary: 
“He’s a tremendous leader and a mar- 
velous player, the kind of youngster 
anybody would be proud to have as a 
son. He'll make a marvelous teacher 
and coach, if for no other reason than 
he understands and wants to help kids.” 

The good-looking little towhead is 
21 years old and is married to his high 
school sweetheart. Besides starring in 
basketball, he’s a crack shortstop and 
pitcher and will co-captain the 1957 
Cyclone nine. : 

His “favorites” are as follows: movies, 
James Dean, Glenn Ford, and Doris 
Day; singer, Perry Como; band, Law- 
rence Welk; school subject, anatomy; 
and hobby, sports and music. His am- 
bition is to be a successful coach. 

For his greatest thrills in sports, Gary 
names: 

1. Leading Roland High to the Iowa 
state semi-finals three times. 

2. Being named all-state three times. 

3. Beating Colorado 70-68 last year 
with a goal in the final three seconds. 

4. Scoring 40 points against Vander- 
bilt to upset the country’s No. 6 rated 
team, 87-76. 


BIDDY BASKETBALL 


ITH the hook-and-heave season 

dribbling down the home stretch, 
fans are now sharpening their tonsils 
for some high class hollerin’ at those 
great college, high school, and pro 
tournaments. 








If you like your tournaments fast and 
fancy, that’s the place for you. If you 
like your tourneys fast and faney and 
heart-warming, then try to make Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., the third week in March, 
You'll see the nicest tourney in your life 
the 6th Annual International Biddy 
Basketball Tournament. 

Biddy Basketball is just like Little 
League in baseball. It’s regular basket- 
ball trimmed down for boys between 
§ and 12 and girls between 9 and 13. 
"he main rule changes are: 

The basket, instead of being 10 
feet from the floor, is 8% feet. 

2. The court, instead of being 84 by 
50 feet, is 60 by 40. 

8. The foul line, instead of being 15 
feet out, is 12 feet out. 

The ball is ‘smaller, and the quar- 
ters are 6 minutes long. 

The man who invented this game 
and who now serves as National Com- 
missioner is Jay Archer of Scranton, 
Pa. He gave birth to his “brain-child” 
in 1950. when serving as athletic di- 
rector of the Scranton C.Y.O. The 
“brain-child” was such a_ beautiful 
“baby” that everybody fell in love with 
it. 

In six short years, it exploded right 
out of its diapers. Today—get this—it’s 
being played by 400,000 players in the 
U. S. and 17 foreign countries! There 
are Biddy Basketball teams in every 
state of the union plus Canada, Puerto 
Rico, Mexico, Belgium, Holland, Chile, 
Venezuela, Hawaii, Panama, Germany, 
and many other countries! 

Just as in Little League, the players 


> 


are organized in leagues. The rules are 
strict. Players cannot have reached their 
18th birthday or be taller than 5 feet 
6 inches. They must satisfy their coach 
that they're not behind in their school- 
work, They may not play on more than 
one league team. And they must pledge 
to obey the rules of sportsmanship. 

Teams from each league play off for 
the title, then move through regional, 
state, and conference play-offs to the 
national finals. Since the “world series” 
idea was started in 1952, Jersey City 
has copped the crown three times. 

In the finals in Jersey City last year, 
14 teams from the U. S. (representing 
West Virginia, Georgia, Massachusetts, 
Indiana, Virginia, Florida, Illinois, New 
Jersey, California, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and. Louisiana) battled it out 
with teams from Puerto Rico and Cana- 
da. Atlantic City, N. J. dribbled off 
with the crown, beating East Point, 
Ga., 54-51. 

What do the boys get out of this 
besides’ fun? This story will give you 
an idea. In the 1955 tourney at Peoria, 
Ill., Jersey City won the title by de- 
feating Hazelton, Pa., 36-29. The gym 
was a madhouse as the final buzzer 
sounded. But it suddenly became still 
as the fans saw the 10 members of the 
Jersey City squad kneeling in prayer 
in the middle of the floor. 

“We prayed for a victory before the 
game,” center Richie Cosgrove. ex- 
plained to Coach Bill Martin later, “and 
we thought it was only right to thank 
Him for His help afterwards.” 

Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





ii" i" “Tops, den’t miss. Mi Good. 
ii Fair. “Save your money. 


iTHREE VIOLENT PEOPLE. (Para- 
mount. Produced by Hugh Brown. 
Directed by Rudolph Mate.) 


Charlton Heston returns to his Texas 
ranch at the end of the Civil War with 
a new wife. Anne Baxter has married 
him because she Jearned that he’s the 
richest man in that part of the country. 
But Heston is also proud and mean. 
When he discovers that she has tricked 
him, he sends her packing—or almost. 
Gilbert Roland is capable, as always, 
as Heston’s amigo and ranch foreman. 
Young Tom Tyron contributes an inter- 
esting performance as Heston’s bitter, 
no-good brother. Three Violent People, 
however, always seems to promise more 
action than it delivers 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
MYM iTops, don't miss. iA i" Good. 
Mi Fair. “Save your money. 


Musical—(M); Doeu- 
Western—(W). 
‘ 


Comedy—(C); 
Animated Cartoon—(A); 


Drama— (D) ; 
mentary—(Y) ; 


“vrrtThe Barretts of Wimpole Street 
(D); Around the World in 80 Days (D); 
Albert Schweitzer (Y); Friendly Persuasion 
(D); The Ten Commandments (D); 

and Peace (D); Moby Dick (D); Giant 
(D); The Happy Road (C); The King 
and I (M); Carousel (M); Oklahoma! (M); 
Secrets of Life (Y); The Solid Gold Cadil- 
lac (C) Secrets of the Reef (Y); Wee 
Geordie (C). 


6“i"The Young Stranger (D); The Great 
American Pastime (C); The Silent World 
(Y); The Best Things in Life Are Free 
(M); Toward the Unknown (D); The 
Mountain (D); Seven Wonders of the 
World (Y); The Phantom Horse (D); The 
Brave One (D). 


“The Iron Petticoat (D); Hollywood or 
Bust (C); The Opposite Sex (M); Edge 
of Hell (D). 


“The Search for Bridey Murphy (D); 
The Wild Party (D). 





Star center 


scores 
extra 
points 
with 
Smith-Corona 


Not only does a Smith- 
Corona Silent-Super boost 
grades by a winning mar- 
gin, it keeps the toughest 
assignment from going 
into overtime. Let the 
world’s finest portable 
give you more leisure time 
for outside activities. Own 
one yourself for as little 
as $1.00 a week! 


SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1N Y 





Why hundreds of 
doctors prefer 
CUTICURA for 


“Teem Age 
“Blomishos 


Fast Relief —often 
in 7 days! When 
you use Cuticura 
Soap and Oint- 
ment unsightly 
blackheads, *ex- 
ternally caused 
pimples, flaky 
dryness, oily 
shine are usually “ 


> 
relieved in rec- 
ord time. 


See New Softness, new 

freshness, radiant new 

complexion tone! Cuticura 

does more for you because: 

Cuticura Soap—one of the 

mildest of all leading soaps 

by laboratory test—is super- . 

fatted and mildly medicated to help main- 
tain the natural moisture and normal acidity 
of the skin. And emollient Cuticura Ointment 
softens as it helps heal. Try Cuticura today! 


Send 25¢ for big value Good Look 
Kit with trial size Soap, Ointment 
Liquid. Write Cuticura, Dept 
SS-72, Malden 48, Mass 


A WINTRY DAY—SUGAR- 
SWEET SUN-MAID | 
RAISINS / 


@ Ask your grocer for the — = 
SUN-MAID 6-PACK. Six pocket 
packages just right for between mee! snacks! 


WOW FLAVOR-PROTECTED WITH CELLOPHANE 





Gay Head 


QO. I like a boy very much who is 
conceited because he’s well-liked by 
all the girls. If I show that I like him 
he'll just get more conceited, but I 
would like to get better acquainted 
with him. How can I? 


A. Wouldn't it be wonderful if Jack 
suddenly picked you, out of all those 
adoring girls, to walk home from dances, 
to take to basketball games, you 
to give his letter sweater to? But he 
sounds like one of those who 
love hopping from date to date. 

Attracting his attention means being 
different from all your starry-eyed 
friends. Don’t write his name on your 
notebook, don’t tell all the girls you're 
mad about Jack, don’t be one of the 
half-dozen who flock around him. 

Find out what he’s interested in and 
bé able to talk to him—without giggles 
and blushes—in a friendly way. Be 
sociable but not unavoidable. Make him 
want to know you and let him do the 
getting acquainted. 


you 


boys 


QO. What can a girl do if her. date 
wants to park and she doesn’t? 


A. Run, do not walk, 
of humor. A boy, if he is not your boy 
friend, is hardly ever very sure of him- 
self when he stops the car on a lonely 
road, He'll go only as far as his date 
will let him. But girls are usually so 
afraid of heing a “poor date” that they 
feel they must submit te this unwanted 
affection. Girls don’t realize that boys 
are often as uneasy about such a situ- 
ation as they are. 

So be firm, but be tactful. You don’t 
have to make your date feel like a 
shabby heel. Save the thunderstorm 
of words and substitute a simple “Let's 
not.” A smile, a shake of the head, 
and a refusal to move one inch to your 
left will put off all but the most per- 
sistent smoochers. 

Your evening needn’t end on a sour 
note because of your date’s unwelcome 
action, either. Handle it as if he had 


to your sense 


| stepped on your toe—not as if he’d kid- 


naped your baby brother. You object, 
he apologizes, and you drop the matter. 

As for that overpersistent Romeo, 
don’t worry too much about hurting 
his feelings. He obviously doesn’t care 
much for yours 


asa 


Q. Every time after one of my girl 
friends has been to my house, money 
is missing from my bank. I know she’s 
taking it but have no proof. She’s an 
admirable person otherwise and I like 
her very much. How can I talk to her 
about this without ruining our friend- 
ship? 


A. If Linda is as admirable as you 
say she is, she must be very much 
ashamed of herself for taking the money 
and would rather be turned to stone 
than be accused of it. She'd be 
ashamed, not angry, if you caught her 
at her little thefts, but her shame might 
end your friendship—unless you could 
prove to her that you are still fond 
of her and want her for a friend. 

Then why is she taking the money? 
Maybe she’s envious because your al- 
lowance is larger than hers and feels 
she has a right to even things out. 

Of course you can't accuse her with- 
out proof. Watching her like a hawk 
to get proof might prevent her thievery 
but it might not cure it. There are 
other ways, however. Put a note in your 
bank where she'd have to read it while 
taking the money. Make it read, “If 
you need money, don’t be ashamed to 
ask me for it. Wouldn't it be better for 
me to give you money than for you to 
take it?” This way you're accusing her 
as she’s in the middle of the act, but 
you are not condemning her. She may 
come tg you with apologies. Or she may 
keep still, relieved to have been spared 
a face-to-face accusation, 

If she doesn’t stop, Linda needs help 
from a qualified adult. If you feel un- 
about going to Linda’s mother, 
her doctor, or her minister, tell your 
mother who may be willing to ask 
them to help Linda. But don’t let her 
continue to take your money because 
youd rather not hurt her feelings. 
You'll be more considerate if you help 
to stop her. 


easy 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Ask 
Gay Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest 
will be discussed in future columns. 


Sorry, no personal letters. 








Law vs. Common Sense 


Monk and Stan were driving over to 
Payne City one Saturday morning. The 
basketball team had chosen them to se- 
lect a silver tray as a gift for their 
basketball coach and they were on their 
way to look for one. Suddenly a car 
darted out of a side road, just missing 
the front of Monk’s car. 

“Good work, Monk!” exclaimed Stan. 
“If you'd been going as fast as the 
speed limit allows, we'd never have 
slowed down in time to avoid that 
joker.” 

“It was just common sense,” Monk 
said. “This road has too many curves 
to allow fast driving. All it takes to be 
1 good driver is common sense.” 

\ little later they came to a stop sign 
at a three-road intersection. Monk 
slowed down but didn’t stop before he 
drove through. 

“See? Common sense again,” Monk 
pointed out. “You can see if a car's 
coming 50 yards before you reach the 
intersection. So why stop? It’s silly to 
have a stop sign here.” 

° Ye 


1. Should Monk have stopped at the 
stop sign even though no cars were 
coming? Why or why not? Would there 
ever be a time when it would be diffi- 
cult to see if a car was coming? 

2. Is the rule of “common sense” in 
driving a good rule? Is it always the 
best rule to follow? Is every driver's 
idea of common sense the same? Why 
are there laws about driving?) Why are 
there laws which don’t seem to make 
sense? If every driver had to make up 
his mind whether a law made sense, 
what might happen? Do laws make 
driving harder or easier? Why? 

3. Have you ever broken a law be- 
cause you felt at the time you were 
doing the most sensible thing? What 
would have happened if everyone had 
broken that law? Do you think you 
vere right to act “sensibly” at that 
time? Are there ever times when break- 
ing a law is permissible and right? 


AN INVITATION 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtfal answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week: 33 West 
42nd Street. New York 36, New York. 


Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


geophysics (p. 3)—The science of the 
Earth and the forces that influence it. 
It includes meteorology (the study of 
the weather), climatology (the study of 
climate), oceanography (the study of 
oceans), and geology (the study of the 
Earth’s rocky crust and its physical 
changes). 

radar (p. 8)—An electronic device for 
detecting the location, motion, and di- 
rection of an object. Radar transmits 
beams of radio waves that sweep through 
the skies. If an airplane, for instance, 
passes through oiie of these beams, the 
radio waves will “bounce back” from 
the plane to the radar receiver. By 
measuring the time it takes for the radio 
waves to make this “round-trip,” radar 
can compute the distance of the plane 
from the radar set. 

atmosphere (p. 9)—The mass of air 
surrounding the Earth. It is roughly 
divided into four sections: the tropo- 
sphere (from sea level to eight miles) ; 
the stratosphere (from eight to 40 miles); 
the ionosphere (from 40 to 400 miles) ; 
and the exosphere (from 400 to 1,200 
miles). Only in the troposphere can man 
breathe unaided by artificial devices, 
Beyond the exosphere, where the parti- 
cles of air are few and far between, is 
outer space—a region of almost com- 
plete emptiness. 
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gravity (p. 9)—The force of attrac- 
tion that masses of matter have upon 
each other. This force was first analyzed 
by Sir Isaac Newton in 1687. He stated 
that the larger the mass, the greater the 
attraction—and the farther apart the ob- 
jects are, the less the attraction. If it 
weren't for the Earth’s gravity, an indi- 
vidual could spring from the Earth and 
continue moving upwards until he 
bumped into some other object. The 
Moon’s gravity pulls at our oceans and 
causes the tides to rise and fall. The 
Sun’s gravity prevents the Earth from 
pulling away from its orbit. 

aurora (p. 12)—Display of lights in 
the sky. The aurora appears to be most 
pronounced in the polar region, where 
the Earth’s magnetism is strongest. In 
the North it is called the aurora borealis, 
while in the South it is called the aurora 
australis. It is believed that the aurora 
is caused by electrified gases in the 
rarefied upper atmosphere. If nearly all 
the air is pumped out of a glass tube, 
and a current of electricity is then passed 
through the rarefied gases, there will be 
a display of lights inside the tube, simi 
lar to the action of the aurora 

cosmic rays (p. 13)—Atomic parti- 
cles from outer space that travel at high 
speed. They are more powerful than 
X-rays or the rays given off by radium 
o1 nuclear bombs. 


Salt Right! 
geophysics (p. 3)—jee-oh-FIZ-icks. 
aurora (p. 12)—aw-ROH-ruh. 








BEST 
TREAT 
NY TIME... 


Tasty Candied Popcorn 
With LOTS of Peanuts 


WO SS 
We ee 
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Colorfully 


Mrs. B.: “George 
when my hair has turned to gray?” 
Mr. B.: “Why not? I’ve loved you 


will you love me 


through four colors already.” 


Three Points of View 


An Englishman, an Irishman, and an 
American were flying over the Sahara 
desert. 

“A beastly place,” the 
said. 

“The 
said. 

“What a parking lot!” the American 


said. 


Englishman 


divil’s home.” the Irishman 


Phoenix Flame 


Life in the Arctic 


Pookie: “In the Arctic, the Eskimos 
eat whale meat and blubber.” 

Ed: “You would if vou had to 
eat whale meat.” 


too, 


an High News 


Competition 


A man finally bought a parrot at an 
auction after some spirited bidding. “I 
suppose the bird talks,” the buyer said 
to the auctioneer. 

“Talk?” exclaimed the 
“He’s been bidding against vou for the 
past half hour.” 


auctionee! 


Balance Sheet 


Pardon Me! 


A reluctant conscript faced the Army 
oculist who asked him to read a chart 
“What chart?” asked the draftee. 

The doctor persevered: “Just sit 
down in that chair and I'll show you.” 

Deferred because of bad eysesight, 
the draftee went to a nearby movie. 
When the lights came on, he was horri- 
fied to discover the oculist in the next 
seat. 

“Excuse me,” said the conscript as 
calmly as he could, “does this bus go to 
Mobile?” 


McCall Spirits 


Point of View 


“Exam grades are all in the way you 
look at them.” 
“Yes, a 66 is just a 99 upside down.” 


Huntingtontan 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
“ Sell your classmates America’s Most 
& Beautiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and carn sensational commission. 
Ne financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton &, Pe. 





& cus PINS 
RINGS, MEDALS. KEYS 
Music for Dramati 


Fraternity. Sorority. et< 
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Jumping Jupiter! 
By Susan Beath, Samuel Ready School, Baltimore, Md. 
* Starred words refer to mythology 
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Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 

















in Schol 9 

Each purzle shovld be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 




















each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 





definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 
with answer filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be retur . Give 
name, address, school, and 




































































grade. Address Puzzle 
Editer, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 4 

Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

















Answers in next issue. 




















. Ruler of the Olympian gods (Greek 
mythology ). 
. God of war (Roman mythology). 
. God of the sun (Roman mythology). 
. Oracles told “nothing the 
truth.” 
ll. Rubidium (symbol) 
*13. Keats wrote the poem, “ 
Grecian Urn.” 
14. Employ. 
15. Opposite of. “she.” 
. The gods lived on 
Olympus. 
18. The maid-heroine in Johann Strauss’ 
Die Fledermaus. 
20. You keep cookies in it 
21. Strike with open hand 
23. Absent over leave (abbr.). 
24. This big fish comes in small cans. 
25. Atlantic Ocean (abbr. ) 
27. Plural of “To insure promptness” 
(abbr.). 
28. Trick. 
29. Garment worn by Hindu woman. 
30. Children. 
82. Animals kept around the house. 
*34. Queen of gods (Roman myth.). 
35. Famous adventure novel by H. Rider 
Haggard. 
37. Shut or close permanently. 
89. Obsolete (abbr. ) 
40. Layers of seats. 
42. Beam of light. 
. Richmond is its capital (abbr.). 
44. Islet in a river or lake. 
45. Poetic form of over. 
47. Railroad (abbr.). 
48. Plural of 13 across. 
49. September (abbr.). 
. God of thunder (Norwegian myth. ). 
. Goddess of victory (Greek myth.). 


——— OF Mt. 
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2. Servicemen know the United Service 


(abbr.). 


Organizations as 


8. Popular snack after the show. 


. Goddess who inspires poets. 
. Past tense of eat. 


3. Muses were goddesses of the _____. 


. To woo this maiden, Zeus turned 


himself into a swan. 


. To woo Europa, Zeus turned himself 


into a white 


. Wife of Zeus (Greek myth:). 


2. Argentine throwing weapon. 


. Danish writer of fairy tales, 


Christian Andersen, 


. Benefactors of the arts. 


Goddess of dawn (Greek myth. ). 


. Ruler of the gods (Roman myth.). 
2. God of 


the underworld (Roman 


myth. ). 


. Autos’run on four of them. 


3. Office of Strategic Services (abbr.). 


Touch lightly. 
Large deep-toned 
chestra. 


horn in an ‘or- 


. Alexandre Dumas wrote novel, —-__ 


Count of Monte Cristo. 
Coal-rich area of southwest Germany. 
Another name for 20 down. 


. I sit, you sit, he ibs 
. God of love (Greek myth. ). 


3. Apollo played this stringed musical 


46. 


48. 
50. 


instrument. 


. Singular of 40 across. 
. Old 


saying, “Children should be 
_.. and not heard.” 


. Shakespeare wrote Much 


About Nothing. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
(abbr. ). 

Exclamation expressing surprise. 
Truck (abbr.). 





‘LAUGHS G 
awe FD 


Good Question 
Golfer: “I don’t seem to be playing 
my usual game today.” 
Caddie; “What game do you usually 


play, sir?” 


: 


Says Who? 


A proud young lady from Fentucky 
was trying to justify her state to a 
Texan. “In Kentucky,” she said, “we 
have Fort Knox, where enough gold is 
stored to build a golden fence three 
feet high completely around Texas.” 

“Go ahead and build it,” drawled 
the man from out yonder. “If I like it, 
I'll buy it.” 

Trecks 


Credentials 
stranger was greeted by the 
farmer. The visitor produced his card 
remarked: “I am a government 
inspector and am entitled to inspect 
your farm.” 

A little later the farmer heard 
screams from his alfalfa patch, where 
the inspector was being chased by a 
bull. Leaning over the gate as the- in- 
spector drew near, the farmer cried: 
“Show him your card, mister—show him 


oul card!” 


The 


and 


Fair Value 
‘How much did you pay for that 
monstrosity?” growled the husband, as 
he watched his wife try on her new 
hat 
“It was on sale, and I got it for a 
the wife replied. 
if I-hadn’t heard you sing, 
rematked 


song,” 
“Well, 
I'd swear you'd been robbed,’ 


the brute. 


Wall Street Journal 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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74 “QE? 

An American and a Dutchman were 
talking. 

“What does your flag look like?” 
asked the American. 

“It has three stripes,” replied the 
Dutchman, “red, white and blue. We 
say they have a connection with our 
taxes: we get red when we talk about 
them, white when we get our tax bills, 
and we pay till we're blue in the face.” 

“That's just how it is here,” com- 
mented the American, “only we see 


stars, too.” 
BR & BR Magazine 


Follow Directions 

The doctor smiled as he entered the 
room. 

“You look much better today.” 

“Yes. I followed the directions on 
your medicine bottle.” 

“What were they?” 

“Keep the bottle tightly corked.” 

Balance Sheet 


How’s That Again? 

She: “How about giving me a dia- 
mond bracelet?” 

He: “My dear, extenuating circum- 
stances force me to preclude you from 
such a bauble of extravagance.” 

She: “I don’t get it.” 


He: “That's just what I said.” 
McCall Spirit 


Speech! Speech! 


Called on for an impromptu speech 
at a dinner one night, a Yale graduate 
bethought himself of his alma mater 
and lauded her by showing that the 
“Y” stood for “youth,” when all might 
enjoy the benefits of college. “A” stood 
for the “appreciation” of fine things 
which the college makes possible. “L” 
for “loyalty,” the stem of all endeavor. 

After about 30 minutes of that sort 
of thing, he ended with the.“E,” which 
he said stood for the “efficiency” of a 
Yale graduate. 

Three seats down, a drowsing listener 
aroused himself sufficiently to murmur 
to his heighbor, “All I can say is, thank 
goodness he didn’t attend the Massa- 


chusetts Institute of Technology!” 
Sunshine Magazine 


it Came True 


A tough sergeant stepped in front of 
his platoon after a particularly fouled- 
up drill session. “When I was a little 
boy,” hé said in a soft, gentle voice, “I 
had a set of wooden soldiers. One day 
somebody stole them and it just about 
broke my heart. Mother tried very hard 
to comfort me, and told me, “Don’t cry, 
son; you'll get them back some day.’” 

The sergeant paused and looked the 
rookies over with hard icy eyes. Then 
he let loose. “Mother was right! I've got 
‘em back all right!” 





at eee eee ewreores, 


PAUL ARIZIN, 
Nat'l Basketball 
Assn. All-Star 
with the 
Philadelphia 
Warriors, says: 


sl basketball, 
wear a 
good supporter 


voting, fast-breaki rebounding — 
eae ay’s fast-paced 
game—can take a lot out of you, cause 
serious 

No matter what your sport, 

you need a good supporter. 
And there’s a Bike support for 
every sport, right where you 
buy your sporting goods. 

ake Paul Arisin" 's advice, 
Wear a supporter ... 
weara B e! More athletes have 
worn Bike than any other brand. 


“aa clgd 3 hae SUPPORTERS 
e Web Com 
DIVISION ‘Gi oT THE KENDALL ¢ COMPANY 


” 


en voneltins 


Size 2% x 3% 

on portrait quality 
wallet paper 
MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 

In a hurry? 

Send 25c extra 
for SUPER-SPEED 
Service 


WALLET PHOTOS, Box 8-6-5. HILLSIDE, N % 
Please send me: 

C) 24 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $1.00 enclosed 
(© 60 Swap PHOTOS trom one pose, $2.00 enclosed 
C) 84 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $3.00 enclosed 
C) ! enclose 25¢ for SUPER SPEED SERVICE 

§ enctose portrait photo or snapshot which you 
wi unharmed. if i'm not delighted with 
swap photos you will refund my money 


seoeeeeeeeere? 





More driving tips for teen-agers 


WRONG! 


Here, worn-out windshield wiper blades have cut 
visibility nearly down to zero. 


Now—with worn-out blades replaced—driver has 
a clear view ahead. 


“Don’t let your car get run down,” 


cautions Buick Test Driver Richard Barron 


“Here at the General Motors Proving Ground, we really 
put cars through their paces. 

“And we test drivers can tell you for a fact: Cars are 
being built better and safer today than ever before. 


“But it stands to reason that—over a period of time— 
certain parts of a car are going to wear out, loosen up, 
break down. 

“I’m sure you know some drivers who neglect to have 
repairs made until the last possible moment. 

“Take the fellow who rides around with worn-out wind- 
shield wiper blades. He wouldn’t dream of driving with 
a blindfold—but comes a heavy rainstorm or sleet storm 
and he’s practically doing just that. 

“So why let your car get run down? Why let things go 
until your car becomes a rambling wreck? 

“Get hold of a reliable service outfit—preferably one 
that knows your particular make of car backwards and 
forwards. 

“Let them check your car every few months—especially 


the windshield wipers, defrosters, lights, steering gear, 
tires, brakes, horn. 

“Have them replace worn parts, tighten loose parts, 
make small repairs before they become big expensive 
ones. 

“That way, you'll be driving a car that’s safer for you, 
your passengers, and everyone else on the street. 
“Check with your driver-training teacher and see if he 
doesn’t back me up.” 


This series of driver-training hints is presented 
in the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET: PONTIAC+-OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK - CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL— not a THRILL driver!” 
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N.Y Herald Tribune Pheto by Ira Rosenberg 


Classroom television: Is it a blessing or a curse? Teachers and school 
administrators are pondering educator Stoddard’s dramatic proposals. 


TV or Not TV? 


If one noted educator has his way, 
television antennas will become as 
common a sight on school buildings as 
flagpoles. 

The educator is Alexander Stoddard, 
former Superintendent of Schools at Los 
Angeles, Denver, Philadelphia, Provi- 
dence and other cities. In a report on 
Schools for Tomorrow, published by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, he recommends that every public 
school building in America be equipped 
with closed-circuit television. 

Putting TV in the classroom, he says, 
will raise the quality of instruction, over- 
the teacher shortage, and help 
boost teachers salaries All told, 
Stoddard estimates, television can save 
100,000 teaching jobs and more than 
$500,000,000 in teachers’ salaries an- 
nually 

Does this mean that TV will put 
teachers out of work? No, says Stoddard. 
Because of increased enrollments com- 
ing up in the next few years, there 
soon will not be enough teachers to go 
iround But with TV. the job can be 
done with fewer people. “not fewer 
than we have now, but fewer than we 
would need ten years from now.” 

Stoddard thinks TV should “enhance” 
the importance of teachers. “One pur- 
pose oi television is to help enrich 
teaching—to bring something worthwhile 


come 


into the classroom or school that might 
not be possible otherwise.” 

Conceding that classroom TV may 
change our concept of the teacher's 
function and responsibilities, Stoddard 
declares: “The educational profession 
must welcome, not resist, changes that 
may improve the quality and increase 
the quantity of education.” 

A former chairman of the N.E.A.’s Ed- 
ucational Policies Commission, Stoddard 
based his report on interviews with 
more than 1,000 persons in 72 communi- 
ties. 

Copies of the report may be obtained 
without charge from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, 655 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 


Research Program 


Problems of the mentally retarded, the 
gifted, and the juvenile delinquent, will 
come under critical scrutiny this year as 
part of the U.S. Office of Education’s 
million-dollar research program. 

One particularly unusual project is 
the Univ. of Chicago’s study of “social 
climates” in high schools. The univer- 
sity will try to find out why, in some 
high schools, scholarship and school- 
sanctioned activities gain prestige for 
the adolescent. But in other high 
schools, only athletic prowess, or social 
graces, or even delinquent  activ- 
ities gain prestige. 


Ike’s School Program 


“Of all the problems in education, 
one is most critical . . . the shortage of 
classrooms in many communities across 
the country.” 

The words are President Eisenhower's. 
They are contained in his special mes- 
sage to Congress on the school crisis, 
calling for a $2,220,000,000 emergency 
program of Federal school aid 

The President’s Federal aid package 
is similar in shape to last year’s, (which 
did not get through Congress) but it is 
larger in size. Last year's proposal called 
for a five-year program. This one would 
do the job in four. 

Main points of the 1957 program: 
Federal grants of $325,000,000 an- 
nually for four years to help build 
schools in “financially needy” districts 
The funds would be distributed under a 
complex formula which would take into 
consideration the state’s average income 
per school-age child. 

PExpenditure of $750,000,000 over four 
years to buy school bonds at “reason 
able” interest rates. 

Congressional appropriations to help 
the states set up Committees on Edu 
cation Beyond the High School. 

After receiving the President’s mes- 
sage, House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
(D.-Tex.) predicted that a school bill 
would be passed by the House. How 
ever, he said, he hoped that the bill 
would not contain the “need formula” 
proposed by the President. 

Sen. Lister Hill (D.-Ala.), chairman 
of the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, said that his group would “wait 
to see what the House does.” Twice, he 
noted, the Senate passed Federal aid 
bills, only to have the measures bog 
down in the House. 

Biggest obstacle standing in the way 
of a 1957 bill: the segregation issue, 
which killed the 1956 House measure 
The President has urged that the school 
aid bill be passed “uncomplicated” by 
the integration question 


AASA Convention 

The red-hot subject of TV teaching 
will be among the topics taken up when 
the American Association of School] Ad- 
ministration opens its 1957 convention 
this week in Atlantic City, N.J. The 





AAA 


America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections 


Whenever you paint the house, talk on the telephone, or drive 
the family car, you depend on lead—one of the hardest-working 
metals serving us today. Before lead is ready for your use, it 
moves through several processing stages—all linked dependably, 
economically by railroad transportation. 





Lead ore is hauled by train from the 
mines to the refineries, where it is mixed 
with water and chemicals and given a 
“bubble bath.” The lead particles float 
off with the froth on the surface. 


More than half of our lead is used in 
storage batteries, paints, cable cover- 
ings and gasoline. Worn-out lead prod- 
ucts go back by the carload to the re- 
fineries as scrap — to be melted down 
and used over again. 


Concentrated lead is smelted, refined 
and molded into “pigs.” These “pigs” 
are shipped to industries far and wide. 
Railroads now carry over two million 
tons of lead and lead products a year. 


*~ <e 


Atomic power has made lead more 
vital than ever. Reactors (as in this 
atomic submarine ) need large quanti- 
ties of lead as radiation shields. And 
more uses are constantly being found 


for this versatile metal 


Keeping America supplied with the lead it needs is a big, essen- 
tial job for the world’s most efficient mass-transportation system. The 
heart of that system is America’s railroads, serving you more and 


more efficiently and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 28, 
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television sessions will feature closed- 
circuit TV demonstrations and reports 
of projects in various cities. 

The AASA will hold eight - géneral 
meetings and more than 100 other ses- 
sions during the course of the conven- 
tion which ends next Wednesday. 
Highlights include: 

1. An exhibit of school design co- 
sponsored by the AASA and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 

2. Celebrities Night and Golden Key 
Awards dinner, at which Gen. Maxwell 
D. Taylor, economist Beardsley Ruml 
and their former teachers will be hon- 
ored. 

3. Addresses by Norman Cousins, Sat- 
urday Review editor; You Chan Young 
Yang, Korean Ambassador to the U.S.; 
and Sen. John F. Kennedy. 

4. Presentation of the American Ed- 
ucation Award for 1957 to AASA Sec- 
retary Emeritus Worth McClure. 

Some of the specific topics scheduled 
for panel discussion include: “A Crea- 
tive Approach to Tomorrow's Secondary 
School,” “Making Adaptations for the 
Gifted Child,” “Extending the School 
Year to Twelve Months,” “Reading in 
the Air Age,” “How Will We Finance 
the Schools We Need?,” “What Do 
Teachers’ Aides Aid?,” and “Better Pro- 
visions for Poor Readers.” 


Do Your Ears Burn? 


If English teachers felt their ears 
burning this past month, it was for good 
reason. From two sides of the Atlantic 
esine blasts at American ignorance in 
reading, writing, spelling and speaking. 

In London, Lord Conesford rose to 
the defense of the Queen’s English by 
assailing “American pretentious illiter- 
acy.” Much of the “corruption, decay 
and dissolution” threatening the English 
language, the former MP charged, is 
due to the Americans. 

The American penchant for using big 
words was particularly deplored. Said 
Lord Cenesford: If an American had 
uttered Winston Churchill’s famous line, 
“Give us the tools and we will finish the 
job,” it would have come out, “Donate 
the implements and we shall finalize 
the solution of the matter.” 

Here at home, criticism was just as 
severe. Dean William Warren of the 
Columbia Univ. Law School bemoaned 
that the inability of college graduates 
to handle the English language has 
reached “epidemic proportions.” 

Randall Jarrell, consultant in poetry 
at the Library of Congress, noted with 
alarm that “instant literature” had taken 
its place alongside “instant cocoa” and 
“instant oats.” Observed Jarrell: “All of 
us are living in a bright technicolor for- 
est of words, words, words . . . per- 
suading, or ordering, or seducing or 

(Continued on page 4-T) 





RCA VICTOR 
sends 
High Fidelity to 
im school 


RCA Victor New Orthophonic High Fidelity 
"Victrola"® Portable Phonograph 


The Mark Vil, Model 7HFP1 quencies. Mark VII plays at all four speeds and 


: . P ies changes automatically. 
Every inch a true high fidelity instrument... 8 y 


and every inch a truly portable phonograph .«.more Mark VII facts 
that faculty and students can carry wherever 

} : : Color ... Brown leatherette 
they want to hear fine music. The RCA Victor Dimensions... Height 104%”, Width 1834”, Depth 1834” 
M; ; : ; : Tube Complement... Three RCA Victor Preferred 
fark VII is registered high fidelity, ermmenad Tee Tubes ples secalber 
balanced in exactly the same way as RCA Power Rating... 115 volts, 60 Cycles AC 


Victor's most distinguished high _ fidelity - 
Educate yourself on the RCA Victor 


creations. : 
Mark VII. Clip the coupon for infor- 
The Panoramic Speaker System incorporates a mation...or call your RCA Victor 
6%4-inch speaker for low and mid-range frequen- dealer about a demonstration per- 


cies, with two 3%-inch speakers for high fre- formance. 


eA) . EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. O-10 


tTxis) @ 
, . Radio Corporation of America, Bidg. 2-3, Camden, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES Please send full information on Mark Vil. 


RADIO CORPORATION | ~ 
of AMERICA onee 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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overawing us into buying this, believing 
that, voting for the other.” 

Louis B, Wright, director of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, tore into 
the lack of knowledge about the Bible 
and literary classics among “our non- 
Said Wright: 


imagery, and 


reading youngsters.” 
“Whole 
emotional connotation are mere blanks 
to the youth of our time.” 

And Kenneth B. M. Crooks of 
Georgia’s Fort Valley State College con 
cluded after 26 years of study: College 
students not only cannot read, write or 
comprehend as well as they should, but 
they cannot spell. Charges Crooks: One 
reason why college students steer away 
is that they are 
words they'll 


areas of color 


from science courses 
afraid of new and “big” 
have to spell. 
However, there 
note. Prof. Ellsworth Barnard of Bow- 
doin College said that it does not make 
person 


vas one dissenting 


any difference whether a says 
“me” when he should say “I,” 
when he should sav “whom.” “Anything 
is all right,” he says, “if it fits the oc- 
casion and intended 
thought.” 

Recommends Barnard: High schools 
should revamp English courses to teach 
that “conform to 


or “who” 


expresses the 


grammatical rules 


actual usage.” 


College Boards 


Though College Board exams are 
helpful in sifting out college applicants, 
they’re not much good in predicting if 
an applicant will be a college “success.” 
So says Smith College President 
Benjamin Wright in his annual report 
to the alumnae. 

Wright points out that the exams con- 
tain no essay questions, are all short 
answer types, and are mechanically 
graded. Thus, says Wright, the tests 
tell very little about such factors as 
seriousness of purpose, staying power, 
and capacity for intellectual and moral 
development. 

Maintains Wright: the best indication 
of college success—“using the term to 
include more than academic success 
alone”—is the high school principal's 
confidential recommendation. 

Replies S. A. Kendrick, associate di- 
rector of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board: “We have never pretended 
to be able to measure any of the per- 
sonality factors President Wright speaks 
of. We are certainly in agreement with 
him that more should be done to try 
and determine such factors. We feel 
that the College Boards, when used 
along with other information, can be 
very useful to the colleges in choosing 
their applicants.” 


“Best Books” 


The Association of Young People’s 
Librarians this month chose 20 “inter- 
esting adult books of 1956” to recom- 
mend to young people. These books 
were selected strictly on the basis of 
juvenile interest: 

Marian Anderson’s My Lord, What a 
Morning (Viking); Hal Borland’s High, 
Wide and Lonesome (Lippincott); 
Cynthia Bowles’ At Home in India 
(Harcourt); John Brick’s Jubilee (Dou- 
bleday); Beatrice Chute’s Greenwillow 
(Dutton); Arthur Clarke’s Coast of 
Coral (Harper). 

Frederick Gipson’s Old Yeller (Har- 
per); Ralph Hammond-Innes’ The 
Wreck of the Mary Deare (Knopf); 
Marion Hargrove’s Girl He Left Behind 
(Viking); John Hersey’s Single Pebble 
(Knopf); Kathryn Hulme’s Nun’s Story 
(Little, Brown); Harnett Kane’s Miracle 
in the Mountains (Doubleday); John 
Kennedy’s Profiles in Courage (Harper). 

Alastair MacLean’s H.M.S. Ulysses 
(Doubleday); Lloyd Mallan’s Men, 
Rockets, and Space Rats (Messner); 
A. M. Maughan’s Harry of Monmouth 
(Sloane); Margaret Merrill’s Bears in 
My Kitchen (McGraw-Hill); George 
Mikes’ Leap Through the Curtain (Dut- 
ton); Slavomir Rawicz’s Long Walk 
(Harper); Margaret Truman’s Souvenir 
(McGraw-Hill). 

In New York City, the public library 
has just issued its 1957 list of Books for 
the Teen Age. Fifteen hundred titles 
are indexed under such subject head- 
ings as adventure, atomic science, es- 
says and humor, “man’s questing mind,” 
“men against crime,” sports stories, etc. 
Write N.Y. Public Library, Fifth Avenue 
and 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
(25 cents). 


. 
War on Delinquency 

State and local authorities may soon 
have a big gun to use in their war 
against juvenile delinquency. The 
weapon: Federal funds. 

Health, Education & Welfare Secre- 
tary Marion B. Folsom discloses that the 
Eisenhower administration is planning 
to ask Congress for a five-year program 
of Federal aid to help states attack the 
problem. 

Meanwhile, members of Congress 
have introduced bills of their own. 
Three members of the Senate subcom- 
mittee on juvenile delinquency call for 
a Federal outlay of $11,000,000 to state 
and local governments. 

Attempts to push for Federal aid 
come in the face of new signs that the 
battle against juvenile delinquency is 
gaining momentum. Local communiques 
present this picture: 

New York City: Charging that pupil 

(Continued on page 7-T) 
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Existed 
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there’s nothing else in the world 


like Our Wonderful World — 
* 


In the classroom or in the library it’s not unusual to 
Herbert S. Zim find every one of the beautiful volumes of Our Wonder- 


ditor-in-Chief : : 
+: re ful World in use at the same time! 
As more teachers and librarians are learning every 
day, there are many reasons for this unprecedented 
8,500 pages, most of : ace 
es Gs elt.) » popularity advantage over traditional references for 
460 full color plates young people. One important reason is the way Our 
cis + mae Sue Wonderful World’s absolutely new and unique thematic 
80,000 index entries j = apes 
4 diliadaial tlie organization transforms any visit to any volume for any 
liographies. purpose, either individually or as part of a class group, 
into an exciting and enriching experience. Please let us 
send you further information on Our Wonderful World. 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
School and Library Division 

N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


18 Volumes 





Teachers: Earn extra money in your spare time presenting Our Wonderful 
World to families in your community. Write to: Mr. James Parker, Dept. 
612, Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 7, Illinois. 











Publishers of The American Peoples Encyclopedia and The Children’s Hour. A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co 





Are you preparing your students 
for military service? 


Let the Army help you 
with your 
Military Guidance Program 


Topay, it is not enough for guidance counselors 
to assist students in preparing for the best pos- 
sible civilian careers. Leading educators have 
come to realize the importance of military guid- 
ance as well. With almost every young man 





facing some form of military service, a well- 
integrated military guidance program has 
become an important responsibility of high 
school teachers. 


The U. S. Army wants to help you meet this 
added obligation and is ready to cooperate with 
you in every way possible. If your high school is 
presently without a military guidance program, 
the Army representatives at the Army Recruiting 
Station in your area will be glad to explain how such 
wre are > In > y > + ‘ > ~ a 

programs operate in other high schools. If you are Film for showing to Students 
already conducting such a program, the Army hopes or School Community Groups 
you are taking advantage of its wide variety of infor- ‘ , : 
eee “he r oe , Prepare Through Education (16-minute film 
mational literature available to you. Ranging from ; ete 

: 2 - co which portrays problems of high school youths 
reference works for teachers to booklets for students, about to enter service and advice given them 
this literature should prove an invaluable aid in your by their counselors) may be obtained free of 
military counseling charge by contacting your nearest Army Re- 

cruiting Station or by writing to: 

To obtain your copies of these booklets, telephone 
your local Army Recruiting Station or else clip and THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
aa EPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
mail the coupon below. In doing so, you will be help- 
: both ; : z WASHINGTON 265, D. C. 

u rs e _ 
ing both your students and your country. Attn: AGSN-P 


ST 57-3 


J THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
i Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
Attn: AGSN-P 
Please send me the booklets 1 have checked. I understand that I also can get additional booklets 
for my students by writing to the above address or from my local Army Recruiting Station. 


CT] Military Guidance in Secondary Schools CJ This ... 1s How It Is 


(A military guidance manual for principals, (Student booklet describing Address 








teachers and counselors) Army life) 
Helping Youth Face the Facts of Military Life [~] Reserved For You 


(Teacher pamphlet on the need for (Student booklet describing Army job 
military guidance) training opportunities) 


CT Army Occupations and You [_] it’s Your Decision 
(Teacher reference booklet on militar) (Student booklet describing ways 
to fulfill military obligations) High School Position 











occupations) 
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NEWS 





Continued from page 4-T 
discipline is the number one problem 
faced by teachers, the AFL-CIO Teach- 
ers Guild calls for two special high 
schools for difficult youngsters. 

Denver, Colo.: A local teacher who 
was hailed into court by an irate mother, 
contends that pushing or slapping a 
pupil for disciplinary purposes is per- 
fectly legal. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: At the request 
of the Police Commissioner, Mayor 
Richardson Dilworth reluctantly signed 
an ordinance designed to keep young- 
sters under 17 off the streets late at 
night. 

Deep River, Conn.: Authorities crack 
down on 21 high school seniors who 
drank on a recent field trip to N.Y.C. 
The penalty: two weeks’ suspension 
from school. 

Providence, R.I.: The father of a 16- 
year-old youth who stole a car and 
wrecked it, was ordered to pay $235 for 
damages. It was the first award under 
a new state law that holds parents liable 
for malicious damage committed by 
their children. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Confronted by a 
small but growing number of student 
troublemakers, educators are asking for 
more special schools to deal with these 

oungsters. 

New Haven, Conn.: Local 933 of the 
New Haven Federation of Teachers 
urges the school board to permit prin- 
cipals to whip unruly students. 

Mount Vernon, N.Y.: Quoting the 
Bible to support his opinion, Acting 
Judge John P. Griffith acquitted a 
teacher of “assaulting” a student by ad- 
ministering discipline. (“Withhold not 
correction from the child, for though 
thou beat him with the rod he shall not 

Thou shalt beat him with the rod 
ind shalt deliver his soul from the 
netherworld.”—Proverbs, Ch. 23.) 

For all the attention now being fo- 
cused on it, the problem of pupil be- 
havior is an old one. A century ago, the 
National Education Association reports, 
a North Carolina school set up these dis- 
cipline rules: seven lashes for doing 
“any mischief,” four lashes for calling 
each other liars (but only three for 
using “ill names”), three for failing to 
bow when a stranger came into the 
room, and one lash for “climbing every 
foot over three feet up a tree.” 


Peace Essay Contest 


A $1,000 U.S. savings bond is the top 
prize in the Seventh National Lawrence 
S. Mayers Peace Essay Contest. Ap- 
proved by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, the contest 
is open to higlf school seniors only. The 
student is given two quotations—one by 











TEACHING COMES ALIVE 
WITH BESELER'S 


VU-LYTE U 


OPAQUE rae Gute tT Or 





The daily newspapers, a map, watch, magazine covers... a flower, leaf, 
a key... music, handwriting, illustrations of every kind in brilliant color 
or black and white. All these FREE materials—all around you— become 
teaching aids in the VU-LYTE IL. 


Only Beseler’s VU-LYTE II has *Pointex: the buiit-in optical pointer. A 
clear, sharp arrow points anywhere on the screen... keeps attention right 
where the teacher wants it. *Feed-O-Matic Conveyor: automatically rolls 
copy in and out, gives smooth, untroubled performance, *Delivers Twice 
the Illumination (140 lumens) of prior models. Can be used in partially 
lighted rooms. *VU-LYTE II is smaller, lighter, more compact.**Accepts 
big, three-dimensional objects for projection. Door opens to manipulate 
objects. *VU-LYTE II has provisions to keep books and papers flat and in 
focus. *Lens cap and power cord are permanently attached. *Your choice 
of four beautiful decorator colors: gold, green, blue, black. *The VU-LYTE II 
is the most functional of all opaque projectors. It is a magnificent new instru- 
ment for teaching. Write for the New Free Folder: “TURN TEACHING 
INTO LEARNING.” 


CHARLES CBeacler COMPANY 


SINCE 1869 


EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OPAQUE AND OVERHEAD PROJECTION APPARATUS, 
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1.000.000 
TEEN- 
GERS 
FIND 
GO00D 
READING | 


TEEN AGE 
BOOK | 
CLUB 


SERRE REESE 
MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obli- 
gation, complete information on How 
to Start a Teen Age Book Club, to- 
gether with a kit of materials and a 
sample book. 


Teacher's 
Name 





School 





Street 





City.___Zene___State 
677-S 


President Eisenhower dealing with the 
quest for peace, and the other by for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of State Adolph 
A. Berle, Jr., dealing with “moral prin- 
ciples” in international relations. 

Requirements: write an essay either 
evaluating U.S. contributions toward 
peace since World War I, or defining 
his own concept of “moral principles.” 
For complete contest rules, write 
Lawrence S. Mayers Peace Essay Con- 
test, G.P.O. Box 77, New York 1, N.Y. 
Deadline is March 31, 1957. 


CBS Fellowships 


The CBS Foundation, Inc., has set up 
eight annual fellowships worth $8,000 
each for study at Columbia Univ. The 
fellowships will enable promising per- 
sons working in radio and TV news and 
public affairs to spend a year in the 
study of subjects of special interest to 
them. 

Teachers of college courses in radio 
and TV journalism, and staff employees 
of university radio stetions are among 
those eligible. Apply to William C. 
Ackerman, CBS Foundation, Inc., 485 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
Deadline is March & 


in Brief 


PLouise Seyler, Deputy Supt. of Los 
Angeles schools, was named “Woman 
Educator of the Year” by the Associated 
Press. The basic education advocate was 
chosen on the basis of her newsworthi- 
ness by A.P. women’s page editors. 


>Twenty-six communities in 11 states 
will share a $6,700,000 Federal bounty. 
The money will help to build new 
schools in overcrowded areas near U.S. 
military installations. 


Public Schools 
has_ withdrawn 
Federation of 
admit Negro 


Atlanta (Ga.) 
Association 
from the American 
Teachers rather than 
teachers to membership. 


>The 
Teachers 


Economist Richard Glenn Gettell was 
appointed new president of Mount Hol- 
yoke College. 


The search for New York’s “Mad 
Bomber” set off a wave of false bomb 
scares in scnools across the country. In 
Hartford, Conn., 12 juveniles caught at 
it were suspended from school and then 
“sentenced” to attend summer school to 
make up the time lost from class. 


Did your class or school conduct any 
activities in connection with the 
Woodrow Wilson centennial? If so, the 
Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebra- 
tion Commission would like to hear 
about them. Write commission at the 


Interior Building, Washington 25, D.C. 
Newspaper clippings, programs, and 
prize-winning essays would be es- 
pecially helpful. 


>The Westinghouse Broadcasting Com- 
pany will sponsor an_ industry-wide 
conference on local public service pro- 
gramming late this month in Boston. 
The meeting is designed to advance the 
use of broadcasting for “education, in- 
formation, and enlightenment.” 


PProf. Leon A. Dostert, director of 
Georgetown Univ.’s Institute of Lan- 
guages and Linguistics, has invented a 
brand new language apparatus. It en- 
ables a student to adjust earphones so 
he can listen simultaneously to a foreign 
language with one ear, and English with 
the other. 


Don’t Miss... 


The Truth About Jobs for Engineers, 
in “Changing Times” (Jan.). Engineer- 
ing is far from the dream career being 
pictured by the popular press. Here's 
the lowdown on the engineering “short- 
age,” what technical jobs pay, and how 
to prepare for them. 

The Principal is a Short-Order Cook, 
by Mark Feinberg in “Coronet” (Feb.). 
A Holyoke (Mass.) principal solves the 
discipline problem in a trade school by 
cooking breakfast for 120 male students 
every day. 

The Business Education Program in 
the Expanding Secondary School, a se- 
ries of articles in the Jan. “Bulletin” of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. Goals and character- 
istics of good business education. 

Mother Takes Over the Class, in the 
Feb. “Ladies’ Home Journal.” How 
mothers with college backgrounds are 
being trained as substitute teachers in 
Plainedge, N.Y. 

The Educational Malaise, by Arnold 
A. Rogow in “The Nation” (Jan. 26). 
Better school buildings and higher sala- 
ries are not the only answers to the 
school crisis. The community must be 
willing to accord to teachers “the status, 
dignity, and independence that the other 
professions enjoy.” 

Junior Book Awards, as chosen by 
the Boys’ Clubs of America. Lists most 
popular books of 1956 for boys. Short 
descriptions of year’s outstanding books, 
along with comments by the youngsters 
on what they liked or disliked about 
the stories. Listings are by subject mat- 
ter: mystery, animals, space, biography, 
sea and ships, legends, sports, how-to- 
do, other people, other lands, plain 
facts, etc. Free in single copies from 
Iris Vinton, Publications Service, Boys’ 
Clubs of America, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y. Quantities, by the 
way, are strictly limited! 








see why only FILMOSOUND 
is fully engineered for teaching! 


COMPARE THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 400% longer projector life — Five critical film-handling 


parts are surfaced with sapphires for heavy-duty use. 


AND PROVE IT TO YOURSELF! Controls designed for teaching—Projector reverses for 
review. Still-picture clutch stops film for discussion. 
Exclusive heat filter accessory permits brightest single- 


Sharpest picture on the screen—combined result of a 
(1 exclusive optical system: 5-element lens, double con- frame projection. 


denser, pre-aligned lamp and rhodium reflector. Easiest and fastest set-up—Projector permanently 
mounted in case. Top-mounted ree! arms do not require 


Trouble-free operation—due to exclusive all-gear drive removal between showings. Case design allows speaker 
and metered lubrication. to be left in place. 


Take advantage of Bell & Howell’s 25 years of leadership in 
sound movies and ask for a classroom comparison. Compare 
the Bell & Howell Filmosound Specialist with any other 
sound projector on the market today. Discover why the 
Filmosound Specialist out-features and out-sells all other 
sound projectors. Just mail in the coupon. Your Bell & Howell 
Audio-Visual dealer will be glad to arrange a classroom com- 
parison at your convenience. Call him today, or mail coupon 
to Bell & Howell, 7118 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


Mail Coupon Today 


(0 Have my Bell & Howell Audio-Visual 
dealer contact me. 


C) Send me complete information on the 
Bell & Howell Filmosound Specialist. 


finer products through IMA GINATI ON 


Bell & Howell 
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For an efficient audio-visual program 


USE A STUDENT A-V SQUAD 


By FRED WINSTON 


N modern high schools, many 

names have been 
group of students who assist the audio 
visual coordinator. At Shell Bank Junior 
High School 14, the group is 
“The Eyes and Ears of 14.” Other 
schools have given this group such 
names as: “The Audio-Visual Squad,” 
“The Projection Club,” 
of label, the functions of any 
group fall into the following categories 
7 operation of motion picture projectors, 
slide and filmstrip projectors, opaque 
and overhead tape 
recorders, playbacks 
and the public address system 

The use of children on a squad such 
as this has a two-fold objective. First, 
the child does gain something in social 
and emotional growth. Equally impor- 
tant, it relieves the teacher from the 
responsibility of obtaining, setting up, 
operating, and down equip- 
ment, and then 
to the coordinator’s office 
classroom teacher has enough 
just to teach. If these squad members 
can do the routine job of handling the 
equipment, then the teacher has that 
much more time to teach. My teaching 
colleagues have often expressed their 
appreciation admiration at the 
manner in students have 
brought in and set up the equipment 
with a minimum of disturbance to the 
instructional process 


called 


etc. Regardless 
suc h 


yrojectors, radios, 
I 


record play ers), 


tearing 
returning everything 
The average 
to do 


and 
which the 


Starting from Scratch 


+ 


How do you set up an A-\ 
from scratch? When this school 
opened its doors to students five years 
ago, I called for youngsters who had 
some training and experience with pro- 
jection equipment. They were sent 
through a short refresher training pe- 
riod and then work. As new 
students joined the squad, the trained 
operators were assistant in- 
structors. While I did most of the initial 
and final instruction, much valuable 
time was saved by using the trained 
operators. Later, the pressure of othe: 
teaching and other administrative duties 
forced me to turn over the training 
program to the best students. But I 
personally test each candidate before 


squad 
first 


put to 


used as 


Fred Winston is audio-visual coordi- 
nator for the Shell Bank Jr. H. &., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


graphic 


applic d to the 


An audio-visual squad of students, such as these Chicago pu- 
pils, can do much to save the A-V coordinator time—and energy. 


allowing him to handle equipment in a 
classroom. Students who are capable 
of operating the filmstrip and motion 
picture projectors are later permitted 
to take training on other units of 
equipment, 

The nature of the training program 
goes a little beyond the mechanics of 
setting up and operation. Students are 
required to learn some of the basics 
regarding light, electricity and optics. 
I find it helpful to teach them how to 
recognize symptoms of poor equipment 
performance. These deficiencies are 
reported to me immediately and take 
the necessary steps to adjust and re- 
pair minor breakdowns. In this way, 
no projector has ever been out of cir- 
culation for more than a day or two. 

The public address system, stage- 
craft, and lighting in the auditorium 
are also under my supervision. A group 
of qualified students from each of the 
grades is selected and trained to oper- 
ate the stage equipment, microphones, 
and lighting for auditorium programs. 


Getting Candidates 


It has been my experience that the 


younger children need direct super- 


vision at each assembly period. The 
older ninth grade students operate the 
stage equipment by themselves. 

Candidates for the squad are ob- 
tained either by volunteers or through 
the direct recommendation of A-V 
coordinators in “feeder” elementary 
schools. The conduct and _ scholastic 
achievement of each student is checked. 
Any student who falls down in conduct 
and/or school work is given a tempo- 
rary vacation from the squad to make 
up the deficiencies. 

Since the junior high school program 
makes no allowance for a_ student's 
“study period,” some scheme had to be 
devised to obtain equipment operators 
during class hours. If a trained operator 
is enrolled in the subject class, then 
there is no problem. I may request the 
release of a student from a_ subject 
class by and with the approval of the 
classroom teacher. Care is taken to 
avoid removing the same child too 
often from a particular subject class. 
Teachers have also been requested to 
deny permission where it is felt that a 
student’s work is being impaired. This 
method has worked out quite success- 
fully.e 





%*& TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* : ' 
» lhe International Geophysical Year 
AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 3) 


Both newsmakers in this week's issue 
tie in with the unit, the International 
Geophysical Year, on pages 8-13. The 
high points of the unit are summarized 
in another column on this page. Dr. 
Laurence M. Gould, veteran explorer 
and a leading geologist, is the man in 
charge of the U. S. Antarctic program. 
Dr. Joseph Kaplan, a leading U. S. 
geophysicist, has the gigantic job of 
planning all the U. S. activities for the 
International Geophysical Year. 


USING “’WORLD NEWS IN 
REVIEW” IN CLASS 


Do you find that a number of your 
students are not keeping up to date on 
their reading of both national and world 
affairs in daily newspapers? Don’t feel 
too badly about it. You have lots of 
company. There are many students, of 
course, who make it their responsibility 
to try to read up on the news, listen 
to radio and TV newscasts and forums. 
But an uncomfortably large number 
look upon this activity as merely a 
homework assignment. Many students 
complain that their homework load just 
doesn’t give them the time to do the 
reading and listening we would like 
them to do. All this is good reason to 
make the weekly “WORLD NEWS IN 
REVIEW” required reading for all stu- 
dents. Here are some suggestions for 
using this weekly section in class: 

1. After distributing the issue to the 
class, tell students you expect them to 
read the WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW 
section. You can ask them to check cer- 
tain news items for special attention. 

2. Assign rotating groups of students 
each week to be responsible for giving 
news summaries. Other students can 
share the responsibility by being asked 
to comment on the news items under 
discussion. This will be one way of 
checking on those who are not doing 
the required reading. 

8. A quick check as to whether or 
not your students are doing the as- 
signed reading is to open the period 
by asking students to answer the ques- 
tions in the Quick Quiz on the News 
in the news pages. 

1. Make it a regular practice to ask 
students to supplement the news with 
information from the daily papers, 
radio, TV, etc. By rewarding these 
students with praise and extra credit, 
vill give other students the incen- 
their own. 


you 


tive to do more on 


5. Encourage students to work up a 
term project such as a “scrapbook.” 
Rotate student committees each week 
to keep the class bulletin board up to 
date. By the end of the term, you 
should see definite improvement in the 
news reading habits of your students. 


UNIT: INTERNATIONAL GEO- 
PHYSICAL YEAR (pp. 8-13) 


What the Unit Is About 

Starting this July, teams of scientists 
from 55 nations all over the world will 
give our planet a “head-to-toe” physi- 
cal check-up. For 18 months, some 
5,000 scientists will investigate, ob- 
serve, and pool their findings as they 
try to unravel the mysteries of the 
Earth’s geography and the physical 
forces that act upon it. This coopera- 
tive scientific venture is called the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year. 

The experts will chart ocean cur- 
rents, sound ocean depths, and fire 
“earth satellites” into space. They also 
hope to learn more about cosmic rays 
—and the possibility of harnessing the 
energy of these high-speed particles 
from outer space. 

U. S. IGY scientists have already set 
up headquarters for the Antarctic pro- 
gram. There they will make an inten- 
sive study of the South polar region. 
Scientists from other countries will be 
making similar expeditions. 


Contents 

1. Page 3: Newsmaker sketches of 
Dr. Joseph Kaplan and Dr. Laurence 
M. Gould, the two U. S. scientists who 
will guide the U. S. IGY program. 

2. Page 8: The scope of the IGY 
project. Problems which will be tackled 
by the IGY scientists. Previous IGYs. 

8. Page 9: The U. S. “earth satel- 
lite”: what it is, how it will be fired 
into space, and the information we 
hope it will give us. 

4. Pages 10-11: Two pages of pic- 
tures—on the “earth satellite,” cosmic 
rays, and the polar regions. 

5. Page 12: An overview of IGY’s 
Antarctic project. Map of Antarctica. 

6. Page 13: A brief look into other 
projects in the IGY program—winds, 
ocean currents, and cosmic ray investi- 
gations. 

7. Page 16: Workbook on the IGY 
unit. 

Assignments 
1. With the help of your dictionary, 


define these words: atmosphere, cen- 
trifugal force, Arctic region, Antarctica, 
geophysics, satellite, gravity. 

2. With reference to the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year: (a) What is 
it about? (b) How many countries are 
scheduled to take part in the project? 
(c) Make a list of several of the Earth's 
mysteries it will try to solve. (In your 
answer, include the problems about 
weather, ocean depths, aurora, cosmic 
rays.) 


TEACHING THE UNIT 


Your approach in teaching the unit 
will be determined in part by your 
own background in science and the 
course you are now teaching. Classes 
in Geography can spend at least one 
day working with polar projection 
maps, learning how they differ from 
the Mercator projections more com- 
monly used in the classroom. Other les- 
sons can readily be related to the unit 
including a study of the factors that 
determine climate and weather. By as- 
signing students to prepare group re- 
ports as suggested in this Teaching 
Guide, a few days can be spent on the 
various problems to be investigated by 
IGY scientists. 

World History and other Social 
Studies classes can devote one period 
to the unit, if the aim is to acquaint 
students with the general purpose of 
IGY and the problems the world sci- 
entists will tackle 


A Joint-teaching Lesson 


If it is possible tor you to do so, in- 
vite a science teacher in your school to 
join his class with yours. Both of you 
can work as a team in conducting the 
lesson. The science teacher could han- 
dle those parts of the lesson which call 
for specialized knowledge in the field 
of science. You take over the 
other parts of the lesson 


could 


Student Research and Reports 


Whether you plan to devote one or 
more periods to the unit, student inter 
est and participation can be heightened 
by assigning topics for investigation a 
few days before taking up the unit in 
class. Your lesson, or lessons, can cen 
ter on these reports. As reports are con 
cluded, the rest of the class can join in 
with questions and comment. If you 
are conducting a joint-teaching lesson 
as suggested above, answers to ques 
tions you may not be able to provide 


could be given by the guest teacher 
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Point out to the class that IGY will try 
to find the many of the 
riddles of nature 


answers to 


Group Report |: The Earth and Other 
Heavenly Bodies 


The group should 
search for the answers to the questions 
A good high school text in General Sci- 
ence plus library encyclopedias and 
Geography texts are 
information: 

1. Make a 
planets, their distance from the sun, es- 
timated temperatures, and their 
if any. 

2. What do our s 
sun is like? Is it a solid? gas? liquid? 
What is its size? temperature? What are 
sun spots and their significance? How 
do scientists get this information about 
the sun? 

3. What do we know ibout the 
movon? Is there life on the moon? What 
evidence do scientists use to arrive at 
their conclusions? How far is the moon 
from the Earth? Is it possible for man 
to make a trip to the moon? 


divide the re 


re idy sources ot 


listing the several 


cnart 
noons, 


entists think our 


Group Report Ii: Oceans and Ocean 
Currents 


1. Make a 
the names of the oceans and the 
giving their depths. See the 
Almanac (1957 edition 

2. Tell the 
currents 
Stream, 
Current. 


DiackbDOard Chart isting 


seas 
World 
, page 565 
these 
Gulf 


Jap inesé 


each of 


r( lass now 


influences climate 


Labrador ( 


urrent 


Group Report Ill: Polar Explorations 


1. Give an account of the polar ex- 
plorations by Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
2. How do the Arctic and Antarctic 


TOOLS for 


THAILAND 
15 in World Week 


Back 
superin- 


Mar. 

PAMPHLETS: Thailand 
ground Series), 1956, 10¢ 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Thailand, 1953, free, Office of 
Public Information, International Co- 
operation Administration, Washington 
23, D. C. 

BOOKS: The Pacific 
Peoples, by Frances Carpentet 
(American Book. 1951) 

ARTICLES: “Through Unknown 
Thailand,” by R. L. Weaver, Natural 
History, June, 1956. “Thailand: Pibul 
Tries Prachathipatai,” by D. Berrigan, 
Reporter, June 14, 1956. “Siam,” by 
C. Rand, Holiday, Oct. 1955. “Letter 


Its Lands and 
$2.16 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 
February 22, 1957 
Special Issue: CAREERS 
March 1, 1957 
Unit: Our Asian Allies 
1. The Philippines 
March 8, 1957 


Unit:Our Asian Allies 
2. Japan 





regions differ geographically? What 
forms of life survive in these areas of 
intense cold? 

3. How 
polar regions more important than ever 


has the “air age” made the 


before? 


Group Report IV: The Atmosphere 
and Outer Space 

1. Draw a 
which will show the different layers of 
the Earth’s atmosphere. 

2. About weather: What causes the 
daily changes in our weather? What 
causes winds? How are weather fore- 
casters able to “forecast” weather? 
What instruments do the forecasters 
use? What information do these instru- 


ments giver 


simple board diagram 


A Polar Projection Map Lesson 


On the blackboard have a Mercator 


projection map of the world and a 
polar projection map, if available. Stu- 
dents can work with the map of Antarc- 
tica on page 12. Also, refer to the map 
in the Workbook on page 16. 

1. Find the Equator on the Mercator 
map. How do we recognize it? How 
do we tell the directions East and West 


on this map? 


TEACHERS 


Bangkok,” by N. Busch, New 
Yorker, Dec. 3, 1955. “Bangkck: One 
Capital that Doesn’t Worry,” by P 
Durdin, N. Y. Times Magazine, July 3, 
1955 

FILMS: Thailand, 10 minutes, sound, 
black & white, or color, sale or rent, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, III 
The country as an outpost of democ- 
racy in Southeast Asia; canals of Bang 
kok, the Buddhist religion, rice-harvest- 
ing, elephants at work in the teak for 
ests, and favorite sports of the country. 

FILMSTRIPS: Thailand, Rice Bowl 
of Southeast Asia, 65 frames, color, 
Committee of World Literacy and 
Christian Literature, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Economic geography. 


from 


2. Let us turn to the polar map 
which is centered on the North Pole. 
(a) Which is south? west? east? What 
happened to north? 

3. Look at the map on page 12 (or 
the Workbook map on page 16) of 
Antarctica. (a) Where is north? west? 
east? What happened to south? 

4. Have directions changed or is it 
our position and thinking? Explain. 

5. Which hemisphere, north or south, 
has most of the land? water? 


VOCATIONAL (p. 14) 


An interview with a top executive in 
the field of advertising gives us some 
practical information about careers in 
advertising for our students. Call this 
article to the attention of your class for 
reading on their own. This is one in a 
series of vocational guidance articles 
which will help students plan their 
future 


CITIZENSHIP (p. 15) 


This article describes the work of a 
junior Achievement company in the 
advertising field. It ties in with the Vo- 
cational Guidance article on page 14 
In reading the article, students will see 
for themselves that teens can make a 
good start now in planning a career in 
advertising 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, (p. 16) 


I. Map Reading; 1-North; 2-Little -.mer- 
ica; 3-80 degrees south latitude; 4-within; 
5-40 degrees south latitude; 6-South Pa- 
cific and Indian oceans; 7-higher; 8-180 
degrees 

Il. Information, Please: 1-July, 1957; 2- 
twice; 3-Arctic; 4-pole-to-pole; 5-300 miles; 
6-shared; 7-Richard E. Byrd; 8-melting; 9- 
aurora; 10-centrifugal force. 

Ill. IGY Vocabulary: 1-c; 2-e; 3-h; 
5-g; 6-f; 7-d; 8-b. 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: (a) Will 
give them more definite information about 
rainfall and dry spells for their crops. (b) 
They can guard more carefully against 
dangers of possible floods. (c) He will know 
how to dress for the day; whether or not 
to continue with his plans for the day, etc. 


4-a; 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 22 


ZiE|U MIAIR 
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Oo S'/E 
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J 
oO 
Vv 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued on page 13-T 





How Teachers Can Cultivate 
Sales Resistance to Their Authority 


Your Loyal Opposition 


By NORVAL B. LEWIS 


Mr. (Miss or Mrs.) High School 
Are you confronted day after 
day by a group of “yes-men”? Do your 
students blindly accept your verdict on 
any and every question, never really 
weighing the evidence for themselves? 

What will happen to these students 
when they grow up? The danger is that 
young people who do not learn to ques- 
tion authority in the classroom will 
never question it in other departments 
of life. They are likely to be the dupes 
of cheap politicians and demagogic 
propaganda. They may become care- 
less buyers, frequently of shoddy and 
unnecessary goods, simply because 
they've never learned to evaluate the 
written or the spoken word. 

Then don’t just stand there; do some- 
thing about it. One something that you 
can do to help your students cultivate 
a critical attitude is to help them see 
the possibilities of error in two of their 
most cherished authorities: you and the 
book. 

Unheard of? Well, why isn’t it worth- 
while to let them see that you—yes, even 
the supposedly superior teacher—are fal- 
lible? That’s easy enough: Just be 
human. All human beings make mis- 
takes; why not admit them? 

Maybe you should deliberately make 
a few mistakes. Does that sound foolish? 
It’s not, if you put yourself in the 
wrong the right way. The error you 
make must not be too obvious. Several 
students should be able to spot it. The 
students should have to dig a bit to 
come up with some valid reason for 
their own stand; and it must be reason- 
able to ask for their reasons for oppos- 
ing your stand. 

Let’s say that in Exercise 12A ap- 
pears the question, “In The Sea Around 
Us, does Rachel Carson substantiate 
(back up) her general statements about 
the fauna of the sea?” 

You call on Frati, who quite obvi- 
ously never read the assigned section 


Teacher: 


Norval B. Lewis teaches English 
at Maine Central Institute, Pittsfield, 
Vaine, and evidently has an exciting 
time of it. We present his provocative 
article in the hope that other teachers 
will be stimulated to submit their own 
methods of cultivating critical thinking 
among their students. 


of Miss Carson’s book. “No,” he guesses, 
“she doesn't.” 

Quickly, you say, “That's right, Frati. 
Now, Collins,” and go on to the next 
question. If you’re not lucky, there may 
be a few puzzled or blank expressions 
but no objections: After all, you, O 
Master, are THE TEACHER. So you 
stop. You take them to task for not con- 
tradicting you. Sooner or later, you will 
reach the stage when someone will 
point out an error: “May we go back 
to the twelfth question? I thought Miss 
Carson did substantiate her generaliza- 
tions.” 

Here is the place you're tempted to 
take the easy way out by saying, “That's 
right, Hardy. That’s fine. Glad you saw 
it. Now let’s go on to. . .” Teachers have 
to be made of sterner stuff. They have to 
be able to say, “Get thee behind me, 
Satan. And don’t push.” Instead of con- 
gratulating the poor lad who questions 
you, you might stare at him wonderingly 
and say, “You really think so?” 

Probably he'll drop his eyes to his 
book, not really reading of course, and 
mumble something you can’t possibly 
catch. You, THE TEACHER, must be 
right, he thinks, but he was so sure. 

Being a mean cuss, you hit him 
while he’s down: “Well, Hardy, what 
makes you think that Miss Carson sub- 
stantiates her generalities?” Of course 
what you want is a precise statement, 
something like: “She says that whales 
feed deep in the ocean, and that’s a 
generality. And she backs that up by 
telling about a whale that was all tan- 
gled up in a submarine cable at 3,240 
feet. And she says that whales often 
show the scars from fights with giant 
squids that live 1,500 feet or more 
down.” 

After a few such sessions the kids 
will be eager to pick you up on any 
errors, down to your not crossing a T. 
Of course you hope they'll be equally 
quick to pick up other evidences of 
sloppy or dishonest statements. 

You may find it even more difficult 
to get them to accept the idea that 
what is written in print is not neces- 
sarily true or accurate. Your textbook 
is a good place to start. To them, it’s 
THE BOOK, the ultimate authority. So 
when you contradict the book—but for 
heaven’s sake, this time be sure you're 
right—criticism of the text may bewilder 
them for a while. 









































oduce ) special permis 
Consolidated News cranes, Inc 


“But how could the Civil War have start- 
ed in 1861? Clark Gable isn’t THAT old!” 


It is always possible to bring in two 
books, say two history texts, treating 
the same occurrence but with contra 
dictory conclusions or observations. 

You may have a tough time getting 
the students to act as your loyal oppo- 
sition, If you can’t get a rise out of 
them in any other way, try this guar- 
anteed recipe: shoek them. You can 
shock them with any one of thousands 
of statements, but my favorites have to 
do with their favorite sport, football. 
Try “Football's a game for brawn, not 
brains,” or “It’s a silly game, after all.” 
If those don’t work, try “Girl's field 
hockey is more exciting and import: int 
any day than the varsity sports. 

If you do use these tactics, use them 
with discretion. They're apt to be like 
the beans that Jack planted: If you don't 
jump back after you plant them, they'll 
pop up and hit you. 

But you know, it is surprising how 
effectively young people can argue 
their point once they get the idea that 
it's O.K. to do so. The one necessity, 
though, is that they be emotionally in- 
volved in the idea. (Speech teachers 
please note.) 

If you do have a bunch of “yes men,” 
try changing them into people with 
minds of their own. Later, they'll thank 
you for this good deed. Intelligent 
skepticism is the foundation of all 
sound scholarship.e 
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Films and 





Filmstrips : 


SOCIAL STUDIES: Morocco-Tuni- 
sia Series—4 films. Detailed reports on 
economic and social development, heri- 
tage, problems, and future of these 
rapidly developing countries. Morocco 
Today—27 mins. New Tempo in Tunisia 

27 mins. Morocco Marches On—13 
mins. Tunisia Steps Forward—13 mins. 
(Sr. H., Ad.) Text-Film Dept., McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St.. 
N. ¥. C.. 36. 

Way of the Navaho—about 20 mins 
Originally produced by CBS-TV for 
Adventure program. Shows impact of 
modern life and struggle to resolve con- 
flict between old and new cultures. (Sr. 
H., Ad.) Young America Films, 18 East 
4ist oe, . ¥. C. 17 

Far Western States—6 
color, about 53 frs 
states of Washington 


filmstrips, 
Covers the 
Cali- 


each. 
Oregon, 


Titles listed are black and white sound 
motion pictures unless indicated 
Descriptions are based on announcements 
from producer or distributor 
and rental prices vary with locale, none are 
shown here. Key to levels: U. El 
(Upper Elementzry ); Jr. H. (Junior High); 


Sr. H. (Senior Hig] Ad Adult 


otherwise 


SINCE pure hase 


Mvlar 


fornia, Nevada. Natural Environment, 
People and Their History, Agriculture, 
Industry, Commerce, Life and Culture. 
(U. El., Jr. H.) Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, Ill. 


ENGLISH: Let’s Discuss It—29 mins. 
Group discussion methods, (Sr. H., Ad.) 
National Film Board of Canada, 630 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 20. 


SCIENCE: Amphibians, Frogs, 
Toads and Salamanders—10 mins., 
B&W or color. Introduces Amphibia: 
life cycle, living habits. (U. El. and Jr. 
H.) Film Associates of California, 10521 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, 
Calif. 

Using the Laboratory (Chemistry and 
Physics)—11 mins., color or B&W. Sci- 
entific techniques and attitudes; safety, 
demonstration of common lab uip- 
ment. (Jr. and Sr: H.) Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Il. 


ART: Painting Crowds of People—11 
mins., color. Demonstrations and exam- 
ples of various methods of presenting 
crowds; includes paintings by Marin, 
Daumier, and Dufy. (Jr. and Sr. H., 
Ad.) Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


GUIDANCE: Better You Series—6 
filmstrips, color, about 45 frs. 
Useful tips on acceptable social be- 
havior. So You Want to Make a Good 


each 


McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept 
North African tribesmen still rely on 
camels for transportation. Scene is from 
the Morocco-Tunisia Series of films. 


Impression, Yours for the Best, Yes, 
Politeness Is for You, Making Friends 
Is Easy, Popularity Comes to You, Your 
Boss Is Proud of You. (U. El. and Jr. H.) 
Text-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 

. 

The Scholastic Teacher Filmstrip 
Award-winning series, Pageant of Amer- 
ica, is now completed with the release 
of the last six titles. The series, pre- 
sented by the Yale Univ. Press Film 
Service, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C., 
progresses chronologically from pre- 
white man to the present and includes 
several topical units on literature, archi- 
tecture and sports. 

—VERA FALCONER 


audiotape offers EVERYTHING 


you want or need for educational recording! 


50% MORE RECORDING TIME 
AND SUPER DURABILITY- LR 
AUDIOTAPE on l-mil Mylar gives 
50% more recording time per reel. 
The strong super-durable polyester 


plastic-base tape. Suitable for ex- 
tended-play applications where 
tape tension is not excessive. 


NO MATTER WHAT YOUR EDUCATIONAL 
APPLICATION, REGARDLESS OF THE TYPE 


UNIFORM QUALITY AND MIN- 
IMUM COST-—PLASTIC-BASE AUDIO- 
TAPE on 1'/2-mil cellulose acetate, 
meets the most exacting require- 
ments of the professional or educa- 
tional recordist at minimum cost. 
Known the world over for match- 
less performance and consistent, 
uniform quality. 


PREMIUM QUALITY AND 
GREATEST STRENGTH -— avupio- 
TAPE ON 1'2-MIL MYLAR® is a 
premium quality professional tape 
that provides the utmost in me- 
chanical strength and immunity to 
temperature and humidity. Will not 
dry out or embrittle with age. 


film base assures trouble-free oper- 
ation even under severe conditions 
of heat and humidity. 


50% MORE RECORDING TIME 
AND MAXIMUM ECONOMY - 
PLASTIC-BASE LR AUDIOTAPE pro- 
vides fifty percent more recording 
and playback time on low-cost 
1-mil cellulose acetate base, afford- 
ing maximum economy on appli- 
cations where high strength is not 


required. 


TWICE AS MUCH RECORDING 
TIME —SUPER-THIN AUDIOTAPE on 
Ye-mil Mylar gives twice as much 
recording time per reel as standard 


OF RECORDER, THE COMPLETENESS OF THE 
AUDIOTAPE LINE AND THE HIGH STAND- 
ARD OF AUDIOTAPE QUALITY ASSURE 
YOU OF BEST RESULTS. 


*Trademark, DuPont polyester film 
a 


os 
ohm 


4 


Our 1956-57 Tape Re- 
corder Directory, de- 
scribing over 250 
makes and models of 
tape recorders, is 
yours for the asking. 
Drop us a card and 
we'll be happy to 
send you a free copy. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 
444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 





USING CLASSROOM MAGAZINES MAKES IT EASY TO 


Teach C urrent Affairs 


By HARRY H. RIGG 


“w7ITH so many things to teach in 
W five 45-minute classes, I don’t 
have much time for current affairs.” 
statement is often heard from 
teachers who are struggling to complete 
the requirements of an overloaded 
uurse of study. Too frequently the 
urriculum is often packed with such 
‘extras” as contests and the promotion 
f local civic activities. 

But no one can deny that it is the 
task of the social studies teacher to 
prepare a student for understanding 
many national and international prob- 
lems when he leaves high school. Some 
nethod of teaching current affairs must 
learly be included in a student’s high 
chool training. Subjects in the social 
studies curriculum—history, geography, 
civics, economics, and sociology—give 
the student a background for under- 
standing current probiems in these 
fields. But current affairs material—the 
problems themselves—cannot be put be- 
tween the covers of a textbook. 

If you are using a classroom periodi- 
cal such as Senior Scholastic in teach- 
ing current affairs, you will find that 
it will not be necessary to utilize all 
of its contents in class. Much can be 
assigned for “outside” personal reading. 
But which material should be chosen 
for classroom discussion? First, the stu- 
dent needs to know what his magazine 
contains. He should know that each 
week there will be a major national 
iffairs article, a major article on an 
important world problem, up-to-the- 
minute weekly coverage of the news, 
and a forum discussion article dealing 
with a timely controversial issue. In 
iddition, there are many articles and 

short story dealing with problems of 
idjustment, hobbies, and interests pe- 
uliar to high school students. 


rT} 


i flis 


Choosing Topics 

Teachers have a variety of useful ways 
for dealing with this material. It may 
be decided to choose one outstanding 
article of the week to study and discuss 
in class, leaving the rest to be read for 
enjoyment and information. This allows 

Harry H. Rigg is Chairman of the 
Social Studies Dept., Pershing High 
School, Detroit, Mich. He has his M.A. 
degree from the Univ. of Michigan, 
and has been superintendent of schools 
of Otsego, Mich. He has served on the 
Editorial Advisory Board of Senior 
Scholastic. 


A panel of students, guided by the teacher, can do much to 
stimulate interest in current national and international affairs. 


for a more detailed discussion of the 
topic chosen. 

Or perhaps students might report on 
several articles more briefly. This could 
be done during one class period, or it 
could be done at the beginning of 
class each day, before starting the regu 
lar assigned work. 

With a controversial topic, a panel 
discussion -or forum may be held in 
which a few students present opposing 
sides of the issue, followed by general 
discussion. 

Let us take a particular issue. When 
your magazines arrive, take out the 
Teacher's Edition and examine it brief- 
ly, noting the articles contained in the 
student edition and the various teach- 
ing suggestions. In many cases, a brief 
digest of the article will be included. 

The next day, distribute the maga- 
zines to students and have them take a 
vote on articles should be dis- 
cussed in class. Assignments should 
then be made both for class work and 
“outside reading.” 


what 


The Panel Discussion 


Suppose that the question of “18 
year-old voting” is included in the 
week’s issue. First, select a capable 
student to serve as a moderator or dis- 
cussion leader. Select four other stu- 
dents to present supporting statements 
or arguments for opposing viewpoints. 
They should be urged to study the 


question, and do whatever library re- 


search is necessary to enliven the dis 
cussion. 

Two or three days late: 
discussion would be presented. The 
moderator introduces the subject and 
the four students present preliminary 
statements to start the discussion. After 


the panel 


the panel members have presented 
their viewpoints, the moderator should 
call for general discussion. 

A variation of this procedure would 
be to use the town meeting approach 
Ask the four assigned students to pre 
pare short but informative speeches on 
the topic, and then open the floor to 
general discussion. 

Following class discussion, the mod 
erator (or teacher) should summarize 
the points for and against the issuc 
and close with the question—“What is 
your decision?” 

As in all other phases of instruction 
the enthusiasm of the teacher is an 
important factor. Ample use should be 
made of maps, bulletin 
toons, graphs, and pictures. News film 


strips and news movies also help to 


boards, Car 


arouse an interest in current affairs. 

Testing at frequent intervals is im 
portant, and achievement in current 
affairs should be part of the grade 
given the student. Teaching current 
affairs, with student magazines like the 
Scholastic Magazines, provides maxi- 
mum current affairs coverage with a 
minimum amount of teacher prepara 
tion. 
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Attend 
Summer School c: the 


UNIVERSITY 


of COLORADO 


in the Scenic Rockies 


wht 
saga 


Typical Residence Hall 


Enjoy study ond vacation pleasures in invigorating 
summer climate, in view of snow-capped pecks. 


Week-end hikes, guided mountain climbs, bus trips | 


over scenic highways, steak fries, square dances, 
etc. 800 courses leading to graduate and under- 
graducte degrees. Distinguished visiting and 
resident faculty. Lectures by leading scientists, 
concerts by renowned artists. Excellent fiving 
accommodations. Room and board, $18 to $23 
weekly. 


FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
1957 SUMMER SESSION 
Two Separate 5-week Terms 

Ist 5-week Term 2nd 5-week Term 


JUNE 14-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 24 
OOO0 


4-6 Credits 
Two Separate 3-week 
Mid-Summer Terms 
JULY 1-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 9? 

OOO 
3 Credits 
Two Separate 4-week Curriculum and 
Instruction Workshop Sessions 
JUNE 24-JULY JULY 22- AUG. 16 
OOOO OOO 
4 Credits 4 Credits 
FIFTEEN ATTENDANCE OPTIONS 


To Fit Your Summer Plans 





4-6 Credits 


3 Credits 











For Bulletin and More Information 
Write Today to Dean of Summer Session 
Macky 373 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $5600 BY MAIL 


QUICK!— EASY!— PRIVATE! ! 
If you need money — any amount from $50 to $600— cut 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 
BORROW BY MAIL pian. Noco-signers, no endorsers 
Completely private. 
will not know you are applying for a loan 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
tom signature only Repay in convenient monthly 
iments — not necessary to pay on principal during 
summer vacation if your salary stops! Full details i 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out an soolt this ad today! 4 


StateFinance Ce. 323 Securities Bidg., Dpt_JA- 151 Omaha2,Meb. 


School board, merchants, friends 
Make the i 











Licking Civic Apathy 
By EDWIN R. CARR 


(Excerpts from an address given at 
the Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies. Dr. Carr is a past-president of 
the National Council for Social Studies. 
He teaches at the Univ. of Colo. Col- 
lege of Education.) 

Most of us in the field of the social 
studies have long been disturbed by 
widespread apathy in the face of pub- 
lic problems. Each election finds us 
swamped with appeals to “get out and 
But people still won't get 
numbers... . 


vote.” 
out and vote in large 

It seems to me that 
for public apathy in these matters is 
the inability of people to identify them- 
selves with the problems 

I wonder whether we shouldn't ex- 
that a 
may be our 
dis- 


basic reason 


plore the possibility certain 
amount of this apathy 
fault? Isn’t it possible that, 


cussions of current national and other 


in our 


problems, we have permitted students 
to take a view that is too detached, 
that we have not sufficiently helped 
them to become aware of the fact that 
they are, or may be, in the middle of 
the problems under 
Isn’t it possible to help them to identify 
themselves with the ? 

The role of the teacher of the social 
studies in this picture seems to me to 
include the following: 

To acquaint oneself with his region 

. so that he is familiar with its his- 
tory, its problems, and its prospects; 
with its economic and social bases; and 
with its people and their literature, art, 
and music; and their traditions, and 
aspirations. To find out what makes the 
region a “region”... . 

To help [students] appreciate the 
‘oneness’ of regions, at the same time 
that they appreciate the “wholeness” of 
the nation. To stimulate them to pride 
in their region, in the accomplishments 
of the region, in the people who 
have made the accomplishments possi- 
ble. To help them understand that as 
all regions and communities prosper the 
entire nation will prosper, that as each 
individual is enabled to develop and 
utilize his talents, both within the re- 
gion and within the nation, the level 
of well-being of all will be enhanced; 
that depressed areas, for whatever 
reason, harm not only the people who 
live in such areas but people gener- 
ally as well....¢ 


consideration? 


ISSUCS 


and 





NEW WORLD-WIDE SUMMER 
PLACEMENT DIRECTORY 


100’s of opportunities in all States 
18 Foreign Countries. Includes: Over 
seas Study Awards, Summer Theaters 
Earning free trips to Europe, Dude 
Ranches, Industries, Camps, etc. Act 
x1ow. Rush $2 


CRUSADE—Dept. SCH. 
Box 99, Greenpoint Sta., B’lyn 22, N. Y. 











Write for this 


Free 


Safety Poster 


Latest in General Motors’ 
dramatic series of driver- 
training messages is: “DON’T 
LET YOUR CAR GET RUN 
DOWN.” See it in “Scholastic” 
—then write 
GM for re- 
prints suit- 
able for post- 
ing. Address: 


GENERAL MOTORS 
Public Relations Staff 
Detroit 2, Michigan 











SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn 

through pee nn oy in one of 

our summer travel projects in 
the fieids of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languag etc. 

Offered by collages and universities, these 

travel courses ore planned to satisfy “‘in- 
service’ credit requirements. Total.cost, $495 
up, a ee = gpattaaates from New York back 
to New Y 


STUDY ABROAD 


e@nerenantreo 


250 WEST ‘57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


























Fy’ ROUND the WORLD 


$1995 all-expense 


“designed for youth of all ages* 


Visit San Francisco, Honolulu, Tokyo, 
Hong Kong, Bangkok, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus, Beirut, 
Athens, Rome, Paris, London, New York, 

with optional side- -trips to Venice, 
Vienna, Salzburg, Lucerne, Heidelberg, 
Amsterdam, Brussels only $2395 
all-expense. 

Europe Trips from $615 - $1365. 

Write now for FREE information. 


AMERICANS ABROAD teresa ‘wae 


(off Univ. of Minn. cam 
211 University Station, Minneapolis “\4 Minn. 














EUROPE—SOUTH AMERICA—MEXICO 


Specialized Summer Trips 
ART DANCE - FASHION 
FRENCH LANGUAGE _ GRAND TOUR 
ARTS & CRAFTS WORKSHOP—SURVEYS 
from $895 Write for Folder 
LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, inc. 
Sponsored by the Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 


22 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. OX 7 
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New Materials 


YOUR AUTOMOBILE DOLLAR 
Here’s some wonderful source material 
for an economics unit. How much does 
it cost to own a car? What about in- 
surance? Depreciation? How should a 
car purchase be financed? Thirty-six 
page booklet tells all this plus suggested 
good driving habits and how to shop 
for a used car. Money Management 
Institute of Household Finance Cor- 
poration, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, 
Ill. (10 cents). 














SOCIAL STUDIES KIT—in these days 
of inflation, you'll rarely see a bargain 
like the kit, “Building a United States 
of Europe.” Prepared by the European 
Community for Coal and Steel, it con- 
tains wall maps, a 35mm color filmstrip, 
narration record, and enough study 
manuals and work maps about the Eu- 
ropean economic program for your entire 


class. Cost: $1:00. Write Information 
Service, European Community for Coal 
and Steel, 220 Southern Building, 
Washington 5, D.C. 


DROPOUTS—What is your school do- 
ing for its dropouts? In New York City, 
the Board of Education publishes a six- 
page pamphlet, Going to Work?, in 
which it describes guidance services, 
evening and continuation school oppor- 
tunities, and local employment service 
offices. All this material is strictly New 
York City-oriented, but you may be 
able to use it as a model for a similar 
pamphlet by your own school system. 
Send a self-addressed stamped envelope 
to Herman Slotkin, Coordinator of Con- 
tinuation Schools, Board of Education, 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IF YOU ARE ARRESTED—Four-page 
leaflet shows clearly and succinctly the 
rights of an person, initial 
court procedures, and bail bonding. 
Good source material for civics classes 
studying crime and punishment. Write 


arrested 


American Civil] Liberties Union, 170 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. (Sin- 
gle copy free to teachers, bulk orders 
four cents each.) 


SAILING INTO READING—PTA pes- 
tering you about the reading problem? 
Write for this new NEA booklet which 
describes how children learn to read 
in the elementary school. This is written 
for the parent, is illustrated, and easy 
to read. National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. (50 cents). 


THE FAMILY NOBODY WANTED 
—Are you a high school dramatics di- 
rector? You can get a free copy of the 
play, The Family Nobody Wanted, by 
writing to Dramatic Publishing Co.., 
179 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1, Ill. The play is based on the famous 
Doss family of adopted children written 
up in Life and dramatized on TV. If 
you like the play well enough to produce 
it, royalty is $25 and additional play- 
books 85 cents each. 





Wings Over the Pacific ,__ 
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It’s easy to win a FREE TOUR to HONG KONG e JAPAN e HAWAII 


FIRST PRIZE: 


All-expense round- 
trip to Japan 
and Hong Kong 


via Pan American 


Seven days at the Miramar Hotel in 
Hong Kong as their guest; two sight- 
seeing tours courtesy Hong Kong Tours 
& Travel Service, plus inspection of 
local schools. 

Full week in Japan as a guest of the 
Japan Tourist Association. While there 
youll visit Tokyo, Hakone, Kyoto, 
Nikko and Nara, stopping at these first- 
class deluxe hotels: In Tokyo the Im- 
perial Hotel; Miyanoshita and Hakone 
at the Fujiya Hotel; in Kyoto at Miyako 
Hotel and in Nikko at Kanaya Hotel. 


SECOND PRIZE: 


All-expense round-trip 


to Japan via Pan American 


Full week in Japan as a guest of the 
Japan Tourist Association. While there 
you'll Tokvo. Hakone, . Kyoto, 


visit 


Nikko and Nara, stopping at these first- 
class deluxe hotels: In Tokyo the Im- 
perial Hotel; Miyanoshita and Hakone 
at the Fujiya Hotel; in Kyoto at Miyako 
Hotel and in Nikko at Kanaya Hotel 


THIRD PRIZE: 


All-expense round- 
trip to Hawaii 


via Pan American 
SOS OPIS 


Six nights as a guest of the Islander 
Hotel in Waikiki. The International 
Travel Service plays host for a "Round 
the Island trip, a visit to Pearl Harbor 
and evening visits to Don the Beach- 
comber’s and Lau Yee Chai’s for their 
show and a native drink. A free Hula 
lesson (at prize winner's discretion!) 
and attendance at Hawaii Calls Broad- 
cast luncheon. 


All tours originate and termi- 
nate in San Francisco, California 


25 ADDITIONAL PRIZES: 


Runners-up receive a copy of New 
Horizons, 576-page world travel guide 


prepared by Pan American and pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster. 

Here’s all you have to do—just write 
a letter, essay or article about why 
you'd like to visit the North Pacific area. 
Maximum length is 750 words, typed 
double-spaced. Handwritten entries 
will be disqualified. Entries not returned 
unless accompanied by a stamped, re- 
turn addressed envelope. 


Eligibility: Any full-time U. S. teacher, 
supervisor, curriculum specialist, school 
librarian or administrator in public, 
elementary or 


private or parochial 


secondary school. 


Judges: Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
Chairman of the Editorial Board, Scho- 
lastic Magazines (former U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education); Dean George 
Stoddard, New York University School 
of Education; Mr, S. W. Kimura, Japan 
Travel Information Office; Irving F. 
Pearson, executive secretary, Illinois 
Education Association. 


Deadline for entries: March 15, 
1957. Send to: Travel Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher Magazine, 33 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y 


© DON’T DELAY e 
Start your entry today! 








Travel Tips 


y There is good news for those who 

ve been planning to drive in Europe 
his summer. Auto-Europe, Inc., reports 
that the “Suez gasoline crisis” which has 
caused rationing in several European 
countries will not affect tourists. Special 
yovernment measures have been intro- 
duced in France, Great Britain, [reland 
ind Denmark to ensure that tourists 
rom the United States and Canada 
have a liberal gas supply to cover their 

neraries. Other European countries 
ire not subject to any system of ration- 
ing. Complete information on driving 
in Europe can be found in the free 
booklet, The ABC's of European Auto 
Travel. Address your request to Auto- 
Europe, 25 West 58th St., New York, 
New York. 


> The motorist in Spain will find new 
additions to the network of 28 state- 
operated hotels and motels—close to 
$3,000,000 is being spent on the en- 
largement of these facilities. The “Para- 
dores” which are converted castles and 
monasteries, and the “Albergues” which 
are motels in out-of-the-way places of 
scenic interest, offer comfortable ac- 
commodations in historic settings for 
$5 a day, including meals, The first of 
the new “Paradores” will be opened at 
Villacastin located between Segovia 
and Avila, and a second “Parador,” 
complete with swimming pool, will be 
built on the outskirts of Cordoba. 


> If the mild climate and wealth of ac- 
tivity offered by Phoenix and the sur- 
rounding Valley of the Sun have lured 
you into thoughts of an Arizona vaca- 
tion, be sure to write for the new ac- 
commodations booklet put out by the 
Phoenix Chamber of Commerce. Full 
descriptions of some 225 places are 
ranging from ranches to lake re- 
sorts. Of particular interest are the 
guest lodges which offer resort-like 
pleasures at prices ranging from $7 to 
$12 a day, some with meals included. 


given, 


> Like to pay a visit to your opposite 
number in Stockholm? The “Sweden at 
Home” program makes it possible for 
you to spend an evening at the home 
‘f a resident of Stockholm who shares 
a similar background and _ interests. 
Swedish hosts who have volunteered 
for the program are matched with 
\merican tourists who apply for regis- 
tration with the. Swedish National 
Travel Office, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 
20. If your plans are indefinite you can 
wait until your arrival in Stockholm and 
make arrangements at the “Sweden at 


Home” offices located there. 


- ~ as ia 8 
MacLaughlin & (o., snoenix, Ariz 


Enjoy a vacation in the sun at one 
of the many resorts near Phoenix. 


> Some of the handsomest private 
homes in Charleston, South Carolina, 
will be open to the public this spring 
from Mar. 17 to Apr. 14. These tours, 
timed to coincide with the peak bloom 
of the internationally famous Magnolia, 
Middleton, and Cypress gardens, are 
sponsored by the Historic Charleston 
Foundation. Details may be obtained 
from their headquarters at 51 Meet- 
ing Street, Charleston, S.C. 


> What traveler has not, at one time or 
another, done battle with a mountain 
of luggage? This problem has been 
eliminated for those arriving at New 
York airports by the Mercury Service 
Systems, Inc. Upon arrival you simply 
give your baggage claim tickets to a 
representative of Carey Transportation, 
official limousine service, and your bag- 
gage is delivered to any destination 
within a 100-mile radius of New York 
City. Charges range from $2 and are 
payable on delivery or may be applied 
to your hotel bill. 


> The Institute of International Educa- 
tion announces a March | deadline on 
applications for summer study scholar- 
ships to British Universities. Six-week 
courses will be offered at Oxford, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, London and Edinburgh. 
Application forms may be obtained 
from the Institute’s New York office, 1 
East 67th St., or any regional office 


> The Council on Student Travel (179 
Broadway, New York City) has just 
issued a 25¢ directory entitled Europe: 
Sources of Information, which is de- 
signed to answer those questions most 
frequently asked of the Council during 
the 10 years it has served students and 
teachers as a clearing house for infor- 
mation on international travel. This 
helpful booklet lists free and low cost 
publications on study and summer 
projects abroad, jobs in Europe, travel 
hints, and handbooks, as well as giving 
names and addresses of European gov- 
ernment tourist offices in the United 
States, and student travel bureaus in 
Europe. —Svue Remy 
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Travel 
VALUES! 


UROPE ... from $695. Popular ECON- 
o- TOURS sailing on a wide choice 
of steamers via your choice of the 
sunn. Mediterranean cruise route 
or popular North Atlantic route 
visiting as many as 15 countries. 
Departures: April 12 .. . May 3, 11, 
14, 22, 23, 31... . June 3, 8, 11, 12, 15, 
17, 26. 29... July 1, 6, 11, 12, 16, 19, 
22, 31 . . MAXIMUM Value at 
MODERATE Cost. Folders A & B 
SUMMER COURSES IN SPAIN at world 
famous Univ. of Madrid. July o1 
Aug. Only $150, 30 days. All inclu- 
sive. Folder C. 

CAMPUS ON THE CONTINENT. A de- 
lightful European adventure for 
Teen-Agers. Co-ed. 2 Departures 
Liberté, June 26th—Maasdam, July 
3rd. Folder F 

“SEE AMERICA” TEEN-AGE TOURS ... 
Summer 1957 to the National Parks 
and the Golden West. Carefully 
Supervised. Co-ed. Folder D. 
“YOUTH DIPLOMATS” Unusual 
program for young men 15 to 18, 
visiting 9 South American countries 
as guests of honor. July 6 to Aug. 5 
Folder E. 


for detailed information 


Educational 
Travel Ass’n, Inc. 


554 Fifth Ave. (45th St.), New York 36 
COlumbus 5-2600 





A new quality quarterly magazine for 
of our time needs: Fictio 
the mind can conceive; humor; essays satire; travel 
photo essays: sephisticated cartoons; poetry. An unexcelled 
opportunity for new writers to get into print. Photographs 
accepted authors published Payment is 
The deadline for Summer Issue is 

scripts of subscribers 
writers. The writers are the subs 





WRITER Ss ONLY 


and non-fiction on any subje 


considered eaders are 


Send manuscripts and subscript ions 
MANKIND—The Magazine of 
4638 No. 22nd Avenue 


Humon 


GOING UP 
TO ONTARIO AGAIN! 


6 Write f Soure on 
$ vacant relaxation. 


Canada’s Family Variety Vacationland. 


T Denise McDonald, Ontario Travel Hostess, 


Room 523, Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ont. 








the ee people 


on acceptance 
0. Only manu 


Endeavor 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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BEWARE 


of buying any dictionary | 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT... 


National Association of 


Secondary-School Principals 


said to be 
“just as good” as a 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


You buy a dictionary for one sound 


reason. You want to be right and to | 


know that you're right. 

The one desk-size dictionary that 
fully and absolutely justifies such con- 
fidence is Webster’s New Collegiate, 
published by G. & C. Merriam Company. 
Nothing less than a genuine Merriam- 
Webster can be “just as good.” 


THE BEST costs you no more: 
$5 plain. $6 thumb-indexed. 


Only Webster’s New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is based on the unabridged 
Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary, Second Edition — relied on as “the 
Supreme Authority” throughout the 
English-speaking world. 

Only Webster's New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is produced by a company 
which has specialized entirely in dic- 
tionary publishing — for over 100 years. 


Only Webster’s New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is kept up to date by a large, 
permanent staff of experts who are spe- 
cialists in dictionary making. 

And Webster’s New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is required or recommended 
by nearly all colleges and universities 
throughout the country. 


When you visit department, 
book, or stationery store, insist on buy- 
ing the best, Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary—a genuine Merriam- 
Webster. Ask for it by name. 


Q Meviam 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


your 


(Second in a series of articles about 
some of the major departments and 
services of the National Education 
Association. This the NEA is 
celebrating its centennial.) 


year, 


The National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, which holds its 
annual convention next week in Wash- 
ington, is a broad, multi-faceted educa- 
tional organization. It is concerned with 
| curriculum as well as administration, 
| with promoting scholarship as well as 
| exposing rackets, with publishing sec- 
ondary-school record forms as well as 
humorous cartoon posters on education. 

Need some help on planning a gradu- 
ation program? On setting up a student 
council in your school? Want to know 
which of the many contests aimed at 
schools are really worthwhile? 

The NASSP can help you on all of 
| these problems—and on a lot more. Its 
membership of 15,000 principals is re- 
| sponsible for running the educational 
programs of 7,300,000 students in pub- 
lic and private junior and senior high 
schools. That is about 95% of total sec- 
ondary-school enrollment 


| Administration Main Concern 
| Its big concern is administration. The 
| NASSP publishes such helpful books 
as Administering the Secondary School 
($1.50); Administrative Issues in the 
Secondary School ($1.50); and The Ad- 
ministrator at Work ($1.50). Other pub- 
lications cover Consumer Education in 
Your School (60 cents); Counseling and 
Guidance in the Secondary School 
($1.50); Education of Handicapped and 
Gifted Pupils in the Secondary School 
($1.50); and The Student Council in 
the Secondary School ($1.00). 

In the field of curriculum, publica 
tions deal with science, 
speech, reading, mathematics, and eco- 
nomics. Recently the Council for the 
Advancement of Second Education 


dramatics, 


lary 
was founded jointly by the NASSP and 
National Better Bureau to 
raise the level of economic competency 
of the American people. Studies are 
now under way by the council to pre- 
pare teaching-learning units of study in 
economics. 

Scholarship is promoted by the or- 
ganization through the National Honor 
| Society and National Junior Honor 
Society. Each year, $22,000 in scholar- 
ships (including Scholastics A. K. 
Oliver Scholarshin ire awarded to 


Business 


honor students who rate highest on a 
general aptitude test given throughout 
the country. 

The NASSP acts the part of watch- 
dog, too. It exposes “rackets” that some- 
times prey upon school personnel, and 
appraises national contests and _ acti- 
vities involving secondary-school stu- 
dents. Twice a year it publishes an 
authorized list of carefully investigated 
contests. (Among those on the approved 
list: Scholastic Magazines’ art, writing, 
and photography awards. ) 

To keep the principals’ records 
straight, it prints cumulative personnel 
cards, secondary-school academic rec- 
ord forms, and personality records for 
use with college admission blanks. 

To amuse students—while teaching 
them important lessons—the NASSP has 
produced eight different sets of 12 car- 
toons each. Topics include driver edu- 
cation, school spirit, and “why teachers 
grow old.” 

A typical cartoon shows a student 
looking at the test paper of the boy in 
front of him. “I'll be danged,” he says, 
“America was discovered in 1066!” The 
caption under this cartoon points out: 
“Teacher has worked hard on this test. 
The least you can do is allow him to 
correct the mistakes that you, alone, 
have created. It isn’t fair to add the 
mistakes of others.” (Each set of car- 
toons, printed on 8% x 10” white cover 
stock, is $2.00.) 

Dues at NASSP are $8 for an indi- 
vidual, $12 institutional. 

For further information about the 
NASSP or its publications, write to 
Paul Elicker, Executive Secretary, 1201 
16th Street NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
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This is one of the NASSP cartoons on 
the subject of speech. Others in this 
series cover posture, gestures, research, 
use of supporting material, and “‘look- 
ing your audience in the eye.” 











From High School to a Job, by Adrian 
A. Paradis (David McKay, $3.50), of- 
fers encouragement to those numerous 
high school students and graduates who 
cannot depend on college training to 
help them in their future life work. 
Believing that these boys and girls need 
not be content with dead-end jobs, he 
investigates the vocational opportuni- 
ties in more than 14 major areas in- 
cluding banking, communications, gov- 
ernment, and industry, and recom- 
mends a wide range of books and 
pamphlets on these vocations for fur- 
ther reading. Many useful ideas on 
how to look for and apply for a posi- 
tion are also given.—Harpy R. Frncu, 
Greenwich (Conn.) HS. 


Cobras, Cows and Courage: Farm 
Life in North India, by Jean Bothwell 
(Coward-McCann, $1.95), makes a 
valuable contribution to the Challenge 
Book series of human geographies. Miss 
Bothwell writes authoritatively of this 
section of India where she lived for 
12 years, and presents a true yet sym- 
pathetic picture of Hari Singh and his 
fellow farmers who must face the many 
vicissitudes of this strange land. 

Special emphasis is given to the 
government assistance which is helping 
the farmer. Useful for enrichment in 
geography and social studies classes 
from upper elementary grades through 
high school.—ANNA Vincinia LOCKE, 
Marshall, H. S., Huntington, W. Va. 


Animals All, edited by Peter Skelton 
(John Day, $3.75) is a refreshing 
melange of 15 animal stories. From 
Jack London’s White Fang to William 
Stillman’s appealing squirrels in Billy 
and Hans, readers will recognize selec- 
tions from many books and magazines 
brought together in a beok that will 
appeal to animal lovers of all ages.— 
Iona Montcomery, Camp Dick Rob- 
inson School, Lancaster, Ky. 


Communism in Our World, by John 
C. Caldwell (John Day, $2.75), has 
been written for junior high school 
readers by a former United States In- 
formation Service chief in Asia, who 
wants American youth to know what 
Communism really is before they are 
called into military service. Tracing 
quickly the rise of Communism from 
theory to practice, Caldwell describes 
life in Russia and Communist China. 
“Let us admit,” he writes, “that Com- 
munism has succeeded in giving the 
Russian people more material benefits 





Here is a $2,500 award winner in book illustration 
competition conducted for Limited Editions Club by 
Society of American Graphic Artists. It is an Antonio 
Frasconi woodcut for Victor Hugo’s Toilers of the 
Sea. The two other top prize-winning artists in this 
competition were Jack Zajac and Joe Mugnaini. 


than they had before . . . But . . . the 
standard of living has been lowered in 
every country taken over by the Com 
munists, except Russia.” 

Told simply and with restraint, the 
book concludes with a report of the 
methods used by the United States to 
defeat Communism on the economic, 
military, and diplomatic front.—HaroLp 


Lone, Glens Falls (N.Y.) HLS. 


The Teacher’s Treasure Chest, edited 
by Leo Deuel (Prentice Hall, $4.95). 
Teachers and students alike will enjoy 
this collection of anecdotes and essays. 
Among the 66 selections can be found 
Irwin Edman’s gentle sketch of the first 
philosophy class of the semester, Shir- 
ley Jackson’s droll Charles, and Eliza- 
beth Gray Vining’s Windows for the 
Crown Prince. This is also a fine source 
book of contemporary short stories and 
essays for junior and senior English 
classes.—ArnTHUR M. WeinsurG, New 
Shrewsbury, N.]. 


Of Professional Interest 


Change and Process in Education, by 
Malcolm S. MacLean and Edwin A. 
Lee (Dryden Press, $5.50). Too many 
education texts tend to be stilted and 


pedantic. This one, an introduction to | 


education in the United States, is both 
well-written and lively. It traces the 


history of U.S. education and cites cur- | 


rent problems. An unusual feature is 
a series of “photo comments” by the 


authors—a skillful blend of photographs | 
and text to make editorial comments | 


on education problems. 


Positions in the Field of Reading, by 
Kathryn Imogene Dever (Bureau ol 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 


bia Univ., $4.25). An almost incredible | 


number of employment opportunities 
have sprung up within recent years in 
the field of reading: reading consultants, 
remedial reading teachers, reading 
clinicians, and other specialists. Here 
is a scholarly presentation of the char- 
acteristics of today’s reading experts- 
their work, qualifications, problems. 











Announcing [a] 
L Ipptrr ott 


texthooks 


a new 
Publication ... 


OUR AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 


y 
Stanley E. Dimond 


and 
Elmer F. Pflieger 


Designed to give the student an 
understanding and awareness of his 
heritage of rights and responsibili- 
ties. OLR AMERICAN GOVERN. 
MENT focuses its attention on the 
individual in 
state and local government. Its up- 
to-date treatment and abundant 
illustrations add to its 


relation to federal, 


clear-cut 


organization and colorful format. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHICAGO — PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA — DALLAS 














ot COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


presents 


TO YOUR HEALTH 


A new film on alcohol and alcoholism 
by Philip Stapp, especially recom- 
mended for school use. Sale or rental 
from 

CENTER FOR MASS COMMUNICATION 


OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
1125 AMSTERDAM AVE. * NEW YORK 25 
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Show Boat (R¢ 
who watched Leonard 
ture on musical Omnibus 
will listen to this Kern folk 
operetta with a deep realization of the 
part it has played in the development 
of a very popular art form. If films and 
TV are important enough to study in 
the classroom, ther 

Have your high school 
read Edna Ferber’s Show Boat, if pos- 
sible. How have the authors of the 
operetta romanticized life on the Mis 
sissippi? What part does the river play 
in the lives of the haracters? (Recom 
mend a reading of Twain’s Life on the 
Mississippi.) Perhaps you can crown 
your study by getting budding young 
Kerns and Hammersteins to write an 
original musical comedy for presenta 
tion in the auditorium 

STANLEY SOLOMON 
Nott Terrace H. § 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


comedy on 
Jerome 


why not musicals? 


youngsters 


+ 


In order for a tape 
music to be used successfully 
the classroom it 
standards ordinarily not applicable to 
living room listening: Recording must 
fit within the study Selection of 


recording of folk 
within 


must meet certain 


unit 


Mes, 


MATERIALS 


——I. AMERICANS ABROAD, p. 16-T 
Information on rourd-the-worl4-flight 
2. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
ROADS, p. 2-T 
Repri ts of advertisement No. 28 on trans 
portation of ‘ead 

——3. AUDIO DEVICES, INC., p. 14-T 
1955-57 Tap> R-corder Directory 
4. BELL & HOWELL, p. 9-T 
Information o mosourd Specialist; ar 
range for classroom comparison of sound 
projectors. see coupon 

___.5. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, p. 6-T 
Free 16-minute film ‘‘Prepare Through Edu 
cation”; informationa terature for teach 
ers, guidance directors, students. (see cou 


RAIL- 


"SGeeeeeeeseeseeseeeseesesssae 


on) 
rt EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL ASS‘N., INC., 
. 19-T 
Detailed information on tours: U. S., Europe 
South America 
_._.7. GENERAL MOTORS, p. 16-T 
Safety poster, “Don’t Let Your Cor Get Run 
Down.’ 


Please Print 


To order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. You 
will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


songs should point up some feature of 
our historical development. Reproduc- 
tion must be precise and clear. On all 
three counts, the tape Frontier Ballads 
(Folkways) measures up well. 

The record emphasizes three facets 
of pioneer living. 1. Immigrants — 
Seven selections explain the problems 
faced by new Americans in overcom- 
ing the prejudices of the native born 
against “outsiders.” By far the most illu- 
minating is the tuneful, No Irish Need 
Apply. 2. The Trek—contains some of 
the songs sung by the westward bound 
as they crossed the continent, or sailed 
around it. 3. Settler—portrays with 
pathetic lament the unbearable daily 
lives of those who sought a new life in 
the American West 

Somewhat disappointing was the 
failure to include: Sweet Betsy from 
Pike, Oh, Susannah! and Shenandoah 
real frontier favorites. A pamphlet with 
other historical notes ac- 


lyrics and 


companies each tape 
Mytes M. Piatt 
Redford H. S., Detroit 


Many teachers have written in to in- 
quire where they can obtain Speak Up!, 
which was reviewed in this column on 
Nov, 15. The album costs $13.95 from 
the Sonant Corporation, 6605 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Brochures describing the album are 
free from Howard G. Townsend, same 


address 


8. LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC., p. 16-T 
Folder on European, Mexican, South Amer 
ican tours. 

— 9. PROVINCE OF 
PUREAU, p. 19-T 
Free literature. (see coupo” 

10. RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 


ONTARIO TRAVEL 


Information on Mark Vil hi-fidelity phono- 
graph. (see coupon 
——11. SPENCER PRESS, INC., p. 5-T 
Information on “Our Wonderful 
reference books. 
12. TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, p. 8-T 
Complete information on how to start a 
TAB Club; also kit of materials and sample 
book. (see coupon) 
_13. UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, p. 16-T 
Bulletin and information on summer sessio ‘s 
See p. 17-T for Better Vision Institute coupon 


See p. 16-T for State Finance Co. coupon 
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coupon valid for two months. 
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Free Period | 





My Pop’s Tops: Each June, hundreds 
of Wisconsin youngsters send in let- 
ters for “My Pop’s Tops,” the Father's 
Day contest sponsored by the Milwau- 
kee Sentinel. Here are excerpts from 
past entries: 

“My pop’s tops because he is not got 
a bad tempir. He don’t get mad easy, 
but when he does he allus has a good 
reasin—me.” 

“My pop’s tops because he lets me 
help him work in the garden even if 
I don’t want to.” 

“He lets me take according lessons. 
He lets me practice outside. When I 
practice outside he goes inside. He can 
tell better from a distance.” 

“He is never to tired to sit strawled 
out in his chair telling stories 
while we children wash up the dishes.” 

“Every child should love their father 
because if it was not for their father 
where would they be? Nowhere, that’s 
where they'd be. If it’ was not for 
fathers you wouldn’t see hardly no chil- 
dren around Milwaukee.” 

CuarLes House 
in the Milwaukee Sentinel 


easy 


He’s in Stitches: A professor of Greek 
tore his suit and took it to a tailor 
named Acidopolus, from Athens. Mr. 
Acidopolus examined the suit, and 
asked, “Euripedes?” “Yes,” said the pro- 
fessor. “Eumenides?” 


Good Manners: The nine-year-old 
had just won his first literary prize for 
a composition on the subject of “Man- 
ners” that he submitted in a school 
essay contest. The judges felt that his 
entry had special merit. Here it is in 
full: “I have good manners. I say good 
night and good morning and hello and 
goodbye, and when I see dead things 
lying around the house I bury them.” 


Writing Formula: When Stephen 
Leacock was asked by ambitious would- 
be authors to import his magic for- 
mula for writing success, he would re- 
ply, “It is not hard to write funny 
stuff. All you have to do is procure a 
pen and paper, and some ink, an! then 
sit down and write it as it occurs to 
you.” “Yes, yes,” the would-be writer 
prompted. “The writing is not hard,” 
Leacock would conclude, “but the oc- 
curring—that, my friend, is the diffi- 
culty.”—Wall Street Journal 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36. 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


WEDNESDAY FEBRUARY 13 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “Tricks 
of Our Trade,” a study of the fine points 
of animation. Viewers visit the studio’s 
school of action analysis where artists 
train their draftmanship powers. Scenes 
from “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs,” “Fantasia,” and “Bambi.” 

30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ford Theatre: “Ring- 
side Seat” is the story of a fighting 
champ who loses his title. 


THURSDAY FEBRUARY 14 


3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee Theatre: 
“You Touch Me,” Tennessee Williams’ 
adaptation of a D. H. Lawrence story. 
(ABC-TV) Afternoon Film Festival: 
“All Over Town,” starring Sarah 
Churchill and Norman Wooland. An ex- 
RAF officer returns to his job as a local 
newspaper reporter. He eventually be- 
comes the editor and nearly ruins the 
business trying to get the people of the 
town to think for themselves. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC) Deejay Heart Parade: 
Eddie Cantor, Perry Como, Dinah 
Shore, and Bob and Ray headline a spe- 
cial broadcast for the American Heart 
Association. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold Journey: Chi- 
nese actress Anna May Wong will nar- 
rate the film she made during a visit to 
the land of her ancestors: footage in- 
cludes shrines, temples and other places 
of scenic and historic interest as well as 
the everyday life of the Chinese people 
at school, in the market place and work- 
ing on the farm. (New day, new time 
period.) 

(CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: “The Come- 
dian,” behind-the-scenes story of a ruth- 
less television star, with Mickey Rooney, 
Edmond O’Brien, Kim Hunter, Mel 
Torme and Constance Ford. Rod Serling 
adapted the script from Ernest Lehman’s 
novel about Sammy Hogarth, a TV heel. 


FRIDAY FEBRUARY 15 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: A discussion 
on censorship of motion pictures. 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee Theatre: 
“Starmaster,” on an executive power 
struggle within an aircraft factory. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Crossroads: “In God 
We Trust” describes the origin of the 
motto on U.S. coins during Civil War 
days. 


SATURDAY FEBRUARY 16 


12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wizard: 
Susan will try “Talking on the Tele- 
phone” after Mr. Wizard shows how she 
can make one of her own. 

1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Lone Ranger: A 
special hour-long program celebrating 
his 24th anniversary in broadcasting. An 
ideal opportunity to examine the nature 
of the serious western. What makes a 
“High Noon” transcend the usual Ranger 
script? 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Emmy Award Nom- 
inations: Nine of the 29 categories will 
be televised: best single program; best 
coverage of a newsworthy event; best 
continuing performance in a dramatic 
series by an actor (and by an actress): 
best continuing performance by a come- 
dian in a series (and by a comedienne): 
the best single performance by an ac- 


tress -(and an actor) and the best 
musical contribution to TV. The “tradi- 
tion” of awards in the popular arts is 
frequently over-glamorized, and stand- 
ards of excellence become confused 
with pease. All the more reason for 
English teachers to transform press- 
agentry into serious criticism by assign- 


Mickey Rooney stars in The Comedian on 
Playhouse 90 Thurs., Feb. 14 (CBS-TV). 


ing themes on this subject between 
tonight’s program and the actual awards 
televised four weeks later. 


SUNDAY FEBRUARY 17 


11:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: Jap- 
anese culture: its literature, art, and 
theatre. (Tentative.) 

12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: The 
U.S. Rubber Company, Passaic, N.J., 
where smoked latex Cocomes rubber. 
Feb. 24: N.Y. Yankees’ Rookie Training, 
St. Petersburg. Mar. 10: High School 
Band Competition, Levittown, N.Y. 

4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Odyssey: Scott of the 
Antarctic. Feb. 24: Book of the Dead. 
Mar. 3: The Kremlin. Mar. 10: The 
comics. Mar. 17: Pickett’s Charge. Mar. 
24: The World of Robert Flaherty. Mar. 
31: Riddle of Stonehenge. This new pro- 
gram’s search for the “right” format will 
cause great instability in scheduling. 
Doublecheck newspaper listings before 
assigning. 
(NBC-TV) Wide, Wide World: “The 
Creative Spirit.” Columbus, Ohio: Sci- 
ence research at the Ohio State Peniten- 
tiary where prisoners have volunteered 
to be implanted with cancer cells to 
facilitate the work of the Sloan Ketter- 
ing Institute. Greenwich Village: Jose 
Quintero and a scene from the O'Neill 
play, “The Iceman Cometh,” at Circle in 
the Square Theatre. Detroit: A music 
class at Wayne State U. listens to a folk 
song concert by Big Bill Broonzy, one of 
the greatest blues creators. Victorville, 
Calif.: A plane from George Air Force 
Base breaks the sound barrier with a 
TV camera aboard. Mar. 3: “A Man's 
Story,” on outstanding American men. 
Mar. 17: Flight. Mar. 31: Spring. April 
14: Leisure. April 28: California. 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Telephone Time: 


23-T 


Thelma Ritter plays a mother who saves 
the young killer of her son from de- 
linquency in “Plot to Save a Boy,” the 
story of Mary Devlin, a Manhattan 
candy store worker. Last May, her 
youngest son was killed when he was 
struck in the head by a stripped-down 
umbrella wielded in play by a 14-year- 
old boy. Against the opposition of her 
family and friends, Mary adopted 
Frankie, the boy who killed her son, and 
has started him on the way to becom- 
ing a useful citizen 

7:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lassie: Robert 
Maxwell, producer of the show, has said 
some indispensable things in “A Work- 
ing Partnership between the Broadcaster 
and the Listener,” in the Jan. “Bulletin” 
of the National Association for Better 
Radio and Television, 882 Victoria Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Open Hearing: 
Edward P. Morgan, Martin Agronsky, 
John Edwards, and Richard Rendell in- 
terview principals involved in the big 
news of the week, following a review of 
news film bringing the story up to date 
John Secondari, chief of the network's 
Washington bureau, is moderator of this 
new series. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) G. E. Theatre: Jack 

Benny in “The Fenton Touch.” 
(ABC-TV) Omnibus: “Courage,” in part 
a study of Army methods of testing 
courage. U.S. Sen. John B. Kennedy, 
author of “Profiles in Courage,” will be 
the guest. Mar. 21: Bernstein on Bach 
Please note that “Public Schools, 1977” 
has been delayed. 
(NBC-TV) Alcoa Hour: “The Big Build- 
Up,” starring Jimmy Gavin as a young 
actor who becomes a phenomenal but 
frightening success overnight. 


MONDAY FEBRUARY 18 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Profile on the 
Mentally Gifted Child 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studie One: John 
Viahos’ “The Hollywood Complex,” the 
drama of a gentle old man who goes to 
Hollywood for a disillusioning visit with 
his only son. The son, in his selfish am- 
bition to succeed as an executive in 
the motion picture industry, is ashamed 
of his father. 


FEBRUARY 19 
Cecil B 


TUE. JAY 


10:00 am. (NBC-TV) 
DeMille (tentative) 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee Theatre: “The 
Remarkable Mr. Jerome,” the romance 
of Winston Churchill's mother, Jennie 
Jerome, with Randolph Churchill. 

9:05 p.m. (NBC) Biographies in Sound 
F. Scott Fitzgerald 


Home 


WEDNESDAY FEBRUARY 20 


10:00 a.m (NBC-TV) Home: Albert 
Schweitzer, a profile on the new docu- 
mentary film. See cover and Hollis 
Alpert’s review in “Saturday Review” 
(Jan. 5). 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ferd Theatre: Ann 
Sothern stars as an elderly school 
teacher with an unusual solution to the 
problem of juvenile delinquency in 
“With No Regrets.” 


WATCH FOR THESE: 


Feb. 22: (NBC-TV) Home: Casual dressing 
among teenagers: A discussion between 
young porie and parents 

Mar. 1 (NBC-TV) Home: A program on 
Japanese culture. 

Mar. 5 (NBC-TV) Home: Helen Hayes and 
James MacArthur discuss “The Young 
Stranger,” the new film produced, acted, 
and directed by people under 30. (De- 


layed.) 
Mar. 4 (NBC-TV) 
Buck’s second TV play, 


Pearl 
Enemy.” 
Mar. 4 (NBC-TV) Producers’ Showcase 
Old Vic’s “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Mar. 17 (NBC-TV) Hallmark: Robert 
Sherwood’s “There Shall Be No Night.” 


Robert Montgomery 
“The 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 











THE AMERICAN “4; GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 





{ TEACHERS! 


invites you to discover this exciting new way to learn about 





(ur Wonderful World 


These beautiful full-color prints and informative albums are like a trip around the world for 


you and your pupils—with friendly experts on every land as your guides 


A Valuable Classroom Aid 
— for Teachers and Students 
wonder this exciting new idea has already 
imagination of everyone who has 
provides teachers with a valu- 
classroom hobby which 
every student can share. It brings students greater 
knowledge of our wonderful world. This knowl- 
edge will help to give the pupils in your classes 
a distinct advantage — not only in their school 
work, but also in later life, as they grow up in a 
world where other countries are only a few hours 
away via air travel 
Mail Coupon — Without Money — 
for FREE Set and World Map 
with this new project, we 
Free Offer described be- 


ITHOUT FROM YOUR CLASSROOM, 

you can now treat your pupils to a thrill- 

ing and educational iround the No 
world . conduct American captured the 

heard about it. It 

able, yet inexpensive, 


STIRRING 


guided tour 
d by the fa 
Geographical Society. 
The FREI 
$3.00) will introduce 
OF Obligation, to 


(value, 
you and your pupils, 
wonderful 


described below 
ITALY — Home of 
the famous much- 
visited Leaning Tow- 
er of Pisa, where the 
astronomer Galileo is 
said to have tested 
the speed of falling 
objects. The tower is 
179 feet high and 
leans more than 16 
feet out of the per- 
pendicular. 


without cost this 
progran 
Like a “Magic Carpet” 
to Exotic Lands 


new 


month you and class “‘visit’” a 
foreign land. The “magic carpet 
a set of beautiful full- 


Each 
lifferent 
that takes you there is ; 
color photographs of the country, anda highly = gupgest that 
informative illustrated guidebook-album with low. There is absolutely no cost involved and no 
spaces for f prints obligation continue receiving monthly sets. This 
: is a free demonstration’ package for teachers, If, 
howeve ghted with your gift package and 
d sh co continue taking your pupils on a “‘trip 
arou yrid,”’ you pay only $1 for each monthly 

And you may cancel at any time. 

» mail the coupon promptly. The 

nstration Sets is likely to exceed 

Requests will be filled on a 

d basis. So, since no cost or ob- 

ligatic on is it ve why not mail the Free Set coupon 
nce? AMERICAN GEO- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 
Around the World Program, 
Dept. ST-2, Garden City, N.Y. 


your 


To acquaint yourself 
accept the 


EGYPT — Arabs in 
prayer turning to- 
ward M before 


nounting these color 

lance of American Geo- 
you visit the coun- 
wonders 
ng in the strange cities, and 
customs, and 


Under the gu you are 
graphical society experts, 
famous landmarks and natural 
You go sightsec¢ 


stop to observe native costumes, 


try s 
The heads of the 
sphinxes were royal 


crafts in quaint little villages 


An expert on the history of the region tells 
fascinating stories of the great battles, the national 
heroes, the ancient legends. You pore over a map 
showing the principal cities, rivers, mountains, 
etc. You even speak some 

and phrases of the native 

tongue. By the time u have fin 

shed your visit ur pupils 

probably about each 


learn t 
words 


SIAM (Thailand) — 
Famous image of 
Buddha, festooned 
many tourists with golden orna- 
ments and jewels, 
person , stands in magnifi- 
augment é cent temple at Bang- 
your / f » ; = kok. is is just one 
you gine , of the many fasci- 
nating sights you 
will see on your 
*“‘journey’’ around 
the world. 


oreign leé a 

actuall there in 

It’s an excellent way to 

because 

in the use of 
materials! 


lassroom studi 
upils participe 
these educational 
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AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’ s 

Around the World Program 

Dept. ST-2, Garden City, N. Y. 
Please send me PREE the series on 

including 25 beautiful full-color reproductions and an 

album to mour em in, plus informative text. You 

will ALSO immedi ately send me, without any charge, 


] 
, 
a handsome green-and-copper colored case for my al- i 





GIANT FULL-COLOR 


TALY2” WORLD MAP 


A $3.00 VALUE yours FREE 
on this introductory offer 


“ITALY,” 


THE CURRENT 
SET ON 


bums 1d a giant full-color WORLD MAP. (3% ft 
stand you plan to issue a new AROUND 
es each month for only $1 each, plus 
shipping. After examining my free 
any others 
wish 


1. 25 beautiful FULL-COLOR 
prints of Italy’s most fascinat- 
ing sights. 

2. The authoritative album on 
Italy into which these prints 
may be mounted—plus informa- 
tive text on Italy's history, cus- 
toms, arts, legen famous land- 
marks, natural wonders, geog- 
raphy, etc 

3. An attractive green-and- 
copper colored case large enough 
for a number of albums. 

4. A giant MAP OF THE 
WORLD. lithographed in beauti- 
ful full color, prepared especial- 


ide) I under 
THE WORLD 
I may 


. . vs 
without you mail the coupon prompt 


ly, you will receive ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE 


ll notify if I do not wish 
iption at any time I 


(Please PRINT) 


Zone State. poceecs 
105 pene, Str Toronto 2 (Offer 
Ss an -¥ Canada 


City 
In Canada, address 
good only in U 
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Famous Colosseum In Rome — 
Here, in ancient times, fearless 
gladiators fought to the death to 
amuse the populace 


ly by geographical experts for 
this program. Opens up to 315 
feet wide! A magnificent wall 
decoration, invaluable guide for 
students or armchair explorers. 
Retail value $2.00. 

Yes, all this (total value over 
$3.00) is yours as an outright 
gift, to introduce you to the 


thrills of participating in the 
Around the Worl Program. 
Through this teachin ng aid, you 
and your —— will go sight- 
seeing in ancient Rome . pic 
nic on gondolas in romantic ‘Ven- 
ice . . . watch colorful festivals. 
Mail coupon now, while this of- 
fer can still be made 





